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BERYL’S SECRET. 


EI 
PROLOGUE. 

Ir was summertime. The hay was strewn 
over the fields that the of the bright san- 
shine might scorch and dry it. The sky was 
& perfect cloudless blue. 


The little cottage at Sanbary was near the 


water-side, and the pretty sitting-room com- 
manded a wide view over Father Thames. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and yet the two 
who sat there looked neither happy nor con- 
tented with their lot, 

They were both very young —so young, that 
bat for the wedding-ring on the girl's finger 
you might have taken them for brother and 
sister rather than husband and wife. She 
might have been twenty; her husband was 
four years older. 

Just one week before they had stood together 
in a grim old city church, "onl plighted their 

» Swearing to be faithfal to each other 
while lite lasted; and that solemn ceremony 
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waa already causing them much difficulty and 
more perplexity. . 

Basil Lyndon was the only son of an 
English baronet of old family and moderate 
wealth. He had met his wife by accident. 
She was nursery governess in the family of a 
distant relation of hia. 

He had seen her in the grounds with the 
children, and fallen in love with her on the 
spot ao desperately that, at the end of hia stay 
at The Oaks, he had persuaded her to trast 


her fature to his keepin, \ 
There was no no ~ a romantic elope- 


ment. 

‘‘Misas Fane” was leaving 
holiday. Instead of returning to her father's 
ge -atricken home, she met Basil io Lon- 

and was transformed into Mrs. Lyadon. 

The age A uple went down to Sanbary, 
and took pretty riverside eqnements 
where we see them. 

Basil was intensely in love, while it was 80 
new for poor little Gem to receive any notice 
or affection that she gave to her young hus- 
band all the treasures of her girlish heart! And 
yet here they were, poor young things! with 


for ® month's 




















BIGHT FOR YOU TO GO!"’ SAID GEM; ‘' BUT, BASIL, I SHALL NEVER SEE you acarm|’’] 


an awfal dilemma staring them in the face 
and the consciousness that las) Tassday's 
ceremony was the oause of all their embarrasa- 
ment. 

An only son—the heir-apparent to an ample 
if not enormous fortune—Basil Lyndon had 
not been brought up to any profession. He 
was entirely dependent on his father, who 
allowed him two hundred a-year and free 
quarters at Lyndon Hall or the London 
house, as the family might happen to be 
located. 

Never a steadier, batter meaning fellow than 
Basil. He had believed he coald nos live 
without Gem, and that in a little while he 
could persuade his father to receive her asa 
daughter ; and now, at one blow, all his hopes 
were shattered. 

That very day a letter had come from Lad 
Lyndon, sent on from Basil’a olab, in cab 
she wrote to her son the news of a great 
calamity. 

An investment, promising great results, had 
failed so utterly, ‘that they would all have to 
retrench, and live as quietly as possible; and 
the shook and disappointment had so affessed 
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Sir Paul's health thats the doctor ceclared he 
most get out st once on a long sea voyage. 

He was fond of literary pursaits,and-bad 
long wished to write a book of travels, 

He intended, therefore, to go 40 Sydney in 
& ssiling vecsel, and visit the chief Australian 
colonies before returning to England. 

His wife would take the younger children 
to some cheap French town, where they could 
be well educated ad trifling expense. 

The Hall was to be let—in fact, retrench- 
ment was the order of the day; and Basil's 
share in the general celf-sacrifice was to give 
up half hia allowance, and aocompany his 
father on hie travels. 

‘Is ia imposaible for me to leave the chil- 
dren,"’ wrote bis stepmother; “‘and I know 
yonr good feeling too much, Basil, to think 
you will let your father leave England alone 
in his present state of health, If you are 
with him, I shall know, at least, that he is 
well cared for; but, if he went-alene, I should 
never have an easy moment,” 

Basil felt almost torn in pieess, He knew 
that by the failure of the Great Silver Com- 
pony every penny of his father’s savings had 

en lost, and every trace of his stepmother’s 
fortune, which unbappily had not been 
settled on herself. 

Be, Basil, was not injared. The entail on 
the Lyndon property was £0 strict that no 
life-temant conld charge it with mortgages.or 
apy sort-of embarrassment to the: prejudice.of 
bis Sueseseor. 

The moment Sir Paul died his son wonld 
inherit Lyndon and two thousand »a-year; 
but for Lady Lyndon and her siz little:gitls 
there would be absolately nothing, 

The only hope for them wagtthat:Sir-Paul's 
lifemight be prolonged for daring 
whioh he could save a fresh provision for 
them. 

When so much depended on his father’s 
life, apart from any mere filial affection, 
Basil knew he could notyrefase to accompany 
him to Australis. 

Lady Lyndon and “her husband were de. 
votedly attached—s year’s separation must 
oost them a bitter pang. It was not for Basil 
to add to it by making objections to their 
plans; but, poor fellow, when -he looked at 





Gem, he hesitated. What was to become of | 


her? How conld she live while he was in 
Australia? If he gave her half his reduced 
income itwould not support her; and, besides, 
is was paid half-yearly, and in the present 
state of Sic Paul's affairs it was hardly likely 
he would advance.the next instalment. 

Gem listened to her lover's story withouta 
word of remonstrance, but when he had 
finished she said, gently,— 

‘*T thought you would never leave me when 
once I was your wife?’ 

“T will stay if you bid me, Gem, Bat my 
father is past sixty, and if he died on the 
voyage out, alone and friendless, I should never 
forgive myself.” 

* Rich people always make friends,”’ said 
Gem, rather bitterly; “bat if you prefer 
your father to me I have nothing more to 
gay.’ 

‘Ts that kind, my darling?” 

‘Sir Paul has his wife and daughters,” 
persisted Gem. “TI have only you.” 

“ The eldest of the little girls‘is notfonr- 
teen. Gem, don't you see, if it was -not-a 
question of expense, they would all go wish’ my 
father, and you and I should be free to pleaee 
oureelves, Buatnow?” 

“ Now you must go with Bir Paul,” said the 
young wife, slowly. ‘I know yon~are quite 
— Basil ; but-ob | how ebalk! live -withert 
you ” 

‘*To will only be for a year!” said- Basil, 
fondly, ‘‘and we are both*so young, Gem, 
We shall have a long life of-married-happiress 
afterwards.” 

She shook her head. 

I shall never-be happy again.” 

** Yes you will, ,sweethesrt !” 

Boé*her tears unmanned ‘him, and tahiog 
ber hand fondly ia his own, he said. tenderly, — 


“* You Baye only to ssy the word, Gem, and 
I will stay with you.” 

“No; #issight for you to go;-bat, Basil, T 
shall neyer.aee you again, Something tells 
me you will never come back.” 

‘*Gem, thia is nonsense. What do you 
suppose is going to happen to me ?”’ 

"Oh, I daresay you will come back to 
England—but not.to me!” 

‘* Have I ever deceived you, Gem?” 

* Never—but——” 

*' Don't let us have any ‘buiz.’ If J live I 
shall\come back to.you; and meanwhile, my 
darling, we must4hink of you and how you 
areto spend the time of my absence.” 

"Tt doesn’t matter.” 

“It matters very much,’ said-.Basil, 
gravely. “I know what I should like-you to 
do, Gem; but first tell me what you have 
thought of !"’ 

“‘ Nothing.” 

‘pan. Colwyn, -audlcoeanaak ao ‘The Oak, 
to wyn, . ne 
If she knew you :were my wife she would: 
treat.you very differently, Damnge.” 

‘Which speech shows how ou-under- 
steud her,” cried Gam, bitterly. - would 
beifnzious with me for winning the husband 
she: degtined for her sister.” : 

“Oh 4 said Basil, ny litle disseneniane 
“ Then I cuppose it would not do for you to 

back-to'The Oxks a3 Misa Fane?” 

“No; ‘Iwill go home.” 

a ” 


‘it dan’t a very grand pleoe,’’-said Gem, 
saily, “bat we love each other, and -they 
would.make me welcome. I had -bottengo:to- 
night, Basil, lest they find out JI have leff 
Mas. Selwyn snd——” 

‘* Bat surely you will tellthem?” 

“T shall tell no one,” said Gem, gravely. 
‘If mother speaks of my retarning sto The. 
Oaks I shall eay I.would-rather-eweep a oross- 
ing. She never wished -me to go ito- Mrs, 
Selwyn; she didnot like-her Jetterg,.so she 
will not think it strange my i 
change my situation. 
pack up.” 


wanting to 
I had better go and - 
‘ Not yet,” and:Basil put his .arms round} 


+ > 

“I will answeryour lefters,” Then, as he 
wonld Bave remonstrat ** Bhat ia sbest, 
do not welh know .whether ay 
be at, Lyndon,Hall all the time till you sail, 
Ie not like my letters to be scrutinised 
by other eyes. You must send me word 
where to write,” 
‘Very well. And remember, sweetheart, F 
shall count the hours till I hear from you!” 
A little while, half-an-hour perhaps, in 
point of time, though tothe girl-wife is 
seemed to contain the concentrated misery of 
days—a little while, and then the parting 
was over. Mrs. Basil Lyndon had vanished 
from the face of the earth, and the little 
sorrowfal nursery governess, Gem Fane, was 
travelling to London, en route for her father's 
poverty: stricken home. 


ee ee 


CHAPTER I. 


Barxton, albeit a most convenient, cheap. 
and flourishing euburb, has one failing whict 
it shares in common with masy another 
}placesin the near vicinity of London. It pos- 
sessea-wehole streets which have, so to speak, 
-heendeserted by the class for which their 
aonses were.originally intended, and which, 
imever having found favour with the grade 
next below,-always present a kind of forlorn, 
desolatelinok, till the once substantis!, com- 
tombable residences proclaim, almost by their 
very aspect, that they baye “ known better 
a 


‘Bach a locality was:the. 

in: beat.deaoribed it 

being neana . 
when; quiet. businesa men went-io 

the City: 


omnibus, Hos wag much 

~as being & -plesaant country-lane, 

caly.a mile or two. fsemaush -big centres of 
eo as OanikenwellGreen and Kennington 


her fondly. “ Agexyonu so very -anxions to get} a i sin their-size, that all 

away oan megunwaiie? ne kinds of genteel families (Howley.road was 

“TI want to «go tbefore I break down,”'| very genteshtbirty.yeareagc), from the newly- 

answered “Wie .have-been so happy perme one em a eee twelve 

| together, B sand sthis - ig #0. un: polive -eould find accommodation 

expected. Youme@y forget, :but/I cannot.” thera. ae ne unkszown, and lodgers 
“I don’t want.tocforget,” said Basil. “1 | wonldhave despiaed 


| breught on you; but I would not undo our 





am very sorry, datling, for the trouble I have 


marriage for the world. and the moment I 
can leave my father I will come back to 
England,and claim you for my own.” 

She let her pretty head rest on his shoulder. 
She looked up. into his face with a world of 
love shining in her dark eyes. 

“ If you forget me, Basil, I think it would 
break my heart." 

** Can’s you trast me, Gem?"’ 

Sina hesitated. ° 

‘* You are going to new scenes. You will 
be flattered and courted wherever you stay, 
and I——” 

‘*And you are my wife!” he whispered, 
‘tmy darling wife, the future (shough ‘Heaven 
grant it may be years before you bear that 
title) Lady Lyndon!” 

“Tf I start-thie afternoon I shall. ges home 
before dark,” said Gem, prosaically, ‘and 
you, Basil, may aa well:go to London.” 

“JT suppose so! My stepmother writes 
my father hopes to sail next week, Gem, 
before I leave England, you must let me see 
you to say good-bye?" 

She shook her head. 

“This is *good:bye,'-Basil, Good. bye to 
our ‘happiness. I oannet.-go through the 
agony of parting another time. When I 
leave you'this afternoon wewill:meet no-more 
until you eome home."’ 

‘* And--you -will--write to me?” pleaded 
Basil, ‘when -he-had: -at last overcome -her 
sora ples, end made her promise -to wmeet him 


Now -all-was changed. People who could 
afford to keep up a garden went a few miles 
into the country; business men got near & 
railway station. . 
Howley-road was fally twenty minutes’ 
walk from the nearest, and ten from a main road 
crossed by trains. The glory of Howley-road 
departed; rents were lowered, the property was: 
depreciated, and at last one or two shops orept 
in—not handsome flourishing emporiums, bud 
such modest concerns as could have their 
beginning in the front parlour, by knocking 
out the window and replacing it with a ‘ shop- 
front.’ Lodgers, from being scorned, were 
eagerly sought after, but they rarely came, 
There was something almost forbidding ic 
the modern aspect of Howlngred Waat 
had-been its charms became ita diawbacke. 
The long gardens which, when .carcfally 
tended, provided a consiant shew. of flowers, 
were @ nuisance to people who never, hada 
penny to spare on seeds or plants, and woald 
much have preferred a little bit of yard—jast 
large enough for a clothes’ line; the Freeneh 
windows were voted cold and damp, when the 
back parlour was invariably made into.a bed- 


room. 

In: abouts the middle of the road .stoed a 
house, which seemed. by.some wonderfal gifs 
to have eseaped the fate which hbadfallen on 
ita fellows. 

Rosa Villa wag detached, aud.had.a fence.all 
ronnd it, thus .saving..it from .& agi 2# 
neglectful ‘‘ next door '’ tasked .on to it. 8 
enid dence-was gorely in.neced of .paint; the 





in London before-he sailed. 


/ door, window frames, and whole exterior of 
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the house wanted something to irseshen them 
up; but the long gravel-walk up to the porch 
wae trim, and carefally weaded ; the grass plot 
was smooth and green, and the borders gay 
with stocks and mignonette; the windows 
quite shone with brightness, and the muslin 
blinds were white as,anow. : 

Evidently, the household. at Rose Villa ap- 
preciated cleanliness and neaéness, as evi- 
dently, too, shey were poor. : 

All the. superiority of their bouse over ita 
fellows was the result of patient labour and 
carefal mansgement rather than money ex- 
penditure. 

In a word, Rose Villa was. the. home of a 
doctor, Too proud to remain an ‘' assistant,”’ 
too. peor to buy a practice, or even the share 
of one, Walter Fane had settled down in 
Howley-road some twenty years before, to get 
what living he could by attending the sick of 
the neighbourhood. 

To that houce he brought his wife—a gentle, 
delicate creature, whom gossips said was far 
above him in rank, There in & yesr she died, 
and, perhaps, feeling loneliness more than he 
could bear in that unattractive neighbourhood 
—before the little daughter who cost her 
mother’s life could walk alone—the husband 
msrried again, 

The second Mrs. Fane.was. & good woman, 
and—without a word of disparagemen’ to ber 
predececsor—a far better manager than her 
husband's first wife would ever have made, 

She loved little Gem nearly as well ag her 
own children; she made-and mended for the 
whole half-dozen, and .conirived that Mr, 
Fane's household (be was not an M.D. realiy, 
though his neighbours always called him 
‘* Doctor’) should at least:keep out of debt. 

It was a very hard struggle, and as Walter 
Fane grew poorer instead of richer, his wife 
could not oppose Gem's wishes, when, on her 
seventeenth birthday, the girl annonnoed her 
intention of earning her own living. The 
kind, motherly woman would far rather have 
kept Gem at home, or have placed her in some 
cheerfal, middle class honss; bat Gem was 
bent on entering a ‘good family,"’ So when 
Mrs. Selwyn answered her advertisement, 
she was wild to. go to The Oaks, even though 
ber parenta assured her she would be treated 
as an Upper servant. 

On the very afternoon that. Gam and her 
young husband disoussed their future, there 
was @ strange cloud over Roge Villa. Mra. 
Fane moved about with hushed tread, ard eyes 
that looked near tears. Her two boys seomed 
unnaturally quiet and grave. The three little 
girls, huddled together in’a corner, alone gave 
vent to their grief, and oried, poor children, 
as though their hearts would break. 

A fearfal blow had fallen on the little 
family. Mr. Fane, returning home from & 
patient the night before, had been knocked 
down by a cab, The horse had passed -over 
him, and when he was carried home, and a 
surgeon sent for, he gave no hope. 

Dr. Webster was a kind-hearted man. 
Though far higher up in their profession, he 
had had @ real friendship for Walter Fane. 
He broke the news as gently and, considerately 
as though Mrs. Fane had bien a duchess, 
adding quietly,— 

‘* He may last a day or two; indeed, I think 
he will, but recovery is hopsles:,.and.a few 
hours might end all.” 

As soon ag the telegraph offica was opened 
the next day Bob was despatehed with.a mes- 
page to his sister. 

‘* Come home at once ; your fasther.ia ill." 

Mrs. Fane dared not make.tbe summons 
more urgent, leat. the blow should crush poor 
Gem natterly alone and among strangers. She 
bad not a very high opinionof Mre..Solwyn's 
kindnesa; bat Gem was so devoted to her 
father, she believed the girl would come at 
Once in spiteof all opposition, Tie message 
would have reached The Oaks by nine. It 


was eix now, and yet Gem had neither come | 


nor sent, 
“TI cannot make it out,” said, Mes Fane, 
Bparipg & moment to speak her doubie to Bob, 


& great boy of fourteen, her eldest surviving, 
child, hor first baby baving died at hia birth. , 
‘* Sarely no weman.aonld be heartless enough 
to keep Gem afier such a, message!" 

Bob put his arm ronnd hia mother, fondly. 
‘Gem would not ba kept,” he said, stoutly, 
“I think she may have been out with the 
children, If she had had that message, 
mother, she would have some.” 

‘* Hark, what is that?” . 

It was a cab, slowly coming up the road, 
Howley-road was so fax from.the station that 
& passenger with luggage must perforce have 
a conveyance of some kind, 

Bob's sight was better than” his mother's. 
One glance and he reassured her. 

“It is Gem,” he said, briefly, ‘I should 
known the old tin box anywhere.” 

Down to the- gate ran the boy to help his 
sister out, It never) surpriced bim that her 
eyes were red with weeping. Was not their 
father dying, and Gem-had ever been his 
favourite child? 

‘Oh, Gem ! we expeated you all day ! ’ cried 
her brother, ‘father has asked for you so 
ofteon. He is a little easier to-night.” 

Gem never mentioned the telegram, but 
asked, breathlessly, — 

‘« What is the matter? ” 

By this time they were at the house. 
Fane kissed Gem fondly, saying,— 

“T knew it was not your fault, darling, bas 
I could never have forgiven Mrs. Selwyn if 
you =. been too late, Will you come to him 
now 


Mrs. 


| Gem found her voice then—not her natural 


tones, but a fierce, passionate outbreak. 

* Do you mean that father is dying? Oh, 
mother, say it ia not trae!” 

Bat Mra. Fane could not say so. She only 
pressed Gem's hand, tenderly, and led her 
into the sick room. 

Dying! Yes, not a doubt of it. Anyone 
more experienced than Gem would have read 
the signs at once; bus Gem, who knew nothing 
of illness, and had always heard her father 
declare he was quite well, believed firmiy that 
Mrz, Fane exaggerated his danger. She took 
his hand and kissed it, whispering,— 

‘‘T am here uow. Speak to me, dear papa, 
It is I, your own Gem.” 

‘*My Beryl!” whispered the dying man, 
tenderly. ‘ Beryl, my best beloved! ’’ 

A ehadow crossed Mrs. Fane's face as she 
listened. It must haye been a hard moment 
for her. For sixteen years she had been 
Walter Fane's wife, had taken a double share 
of his anxieties, and spent herself in trying to 
keep him free from all trouble. She was the 
mother of his children, his two brave boys, 
his three little girls. She had borne her 
share of the battle bravely, and it was bitter 
to know at this supreme hour she was for- 
gotten. All his thoughts were for the bride 
of his youth, who had lived with him ten 
brief months. 

Bat Mrs. Fane was a just woman. She did 
not feel angry with Gem for what was no 
fault of hers. She bent down and whispered 
in the girl's ear,— 

‘‘ His mind is wandering, dear. He takes 
you for your mother,” 

For some time no one spoke; then Walter 
opened his eyes again, and this time his 
memory was clearer. 

“You have been ® good wife to me, 
Martha,” he said, affectionately, ‘‘ for my 
sake, you will be good to Gem?” 

Always his first wifeand her child. Had 
he no thought for those other children who 
were as near to him as hie ficat. born? 

‘' She shall be to me a8. my own daughter,” 
said Mes. Fane, promptly. ‘ Walter, will 
you nos see the boys, and——”’ 

He stopped her. 








‘Presently. I have something fo say first 
Martha, when I am gonewill you opsa my 
desk and take out « large square packs’ which 
you will find in the right-hand corner. It ie 
stamped and done up, ready for pasting. I 
want you, Wile, to put it in the post with your 





own hard, and wiihoni lcokiog at th: 
addrees ?” 

a“ Yes.” 

* You promiza me?” 

“I promise Walter; bat——” 

‘You will miss me, I know,” he gaic; 
pressing her work-worn hand. ‘“ You have 
been the best wifs to me that man ever hac. 
Heaven grant that our children may repay 
your love, and now, dear, it ia getting dark. 
— for them, and let me wish them geoi 
ye!” 





CHAPTER Ii. 

Mes Fane was a good, motherly woman, 
but, in point of birth, eho was not her hus- 
band’s equal, Her own family had been in 
trade, and one of her cousins was housekeeper 
at Lord E!ton's, the nearest house to Lyndon 
Hall, 

** Bogan,” as Mra, Fane always called her, 
or Mes. Smith, a5 the household at the 
styled her, wa: a good bit older than her 
cousin, and—despite ber matronly title—an 
old maid. Shs had never forgiven Martha for 
deserting her to marry an apothecary, as she 
pat it, and she frequently informed her that 
phe toiled far harder than one of the servants 
at the Park : 

Susan visited her cousin once & year, ant 
was # great favonrite with the younger mem- 
bers of the family, bout never could get on 
with Gem; while, to confess the truth, sho 
wae & great infliction to Walter Fane himse!?. 
His own wife, though his inferior, was of anc’ 
& quiet, modest, disposition, that the 
difference in their origina! stations was never 
apparent, Mrs, Smish, on the contrary, vss 
a very celf.assorting person. She thought 
herself, with hor powsrfai position at the Park, 
her eighty pounds a-year and board and 
lodging. far superior to her cousins. Sho 
prided herself on her comrnon sense and plain 
speaking, but she was like a perpetual blister 
to the poor sensitive surgeon, 

They had almost come to open loggerheads 
| juat before Gfm left home, for “‘ Aunt Susan”’ 
had the audacity to auggest she could get her 
& situation as “own maid” to Lady Elton 
if she could but have a few lessona in hair. 
dressing and lace mending. 

Mr. Fane very nearly turned Mrs. Smith 
out of the house, It required the utmost 
j8train of hia wife's influence to get him to be 
j civil tc her for the remainder of her visit, and 
Gem uever spoke to her agsin. 

Yes if the surgeon and his daughter hac 
been a little less prejadiced they might have 
acknowledged that a countess’ maid, with 
thirty pounds a-yesr, perquisites, and the 
freedom of the housekeeper’s room is, as far 
as worldly comfort goes, better off than a poor 
little nursery governess with half the salary, 
none of the perquisites, and a position s0 
isolated as to ba actually looked down on by 
the upper servants. 

Susan Smith bided her time. She sent 
presents of conntry produce, and wrote kind, 
cousinly letters, but she did not volunteer 
another visit to Howley-road. She had the 
pleasure (?) of receiving Mrs. Selwyn as one 
of the guests at Eiton Park, and of feeling 
certain from her manner that the life of her 
nursery governess would not be exactly a bed 
of roses. Bui she. aad jasé sense enough not 
to write a letter to Rose Villa of the etyle “I 
told you so.” 

When the housekeeper received the news 
of Mr. Fane’s death she would gladly have 
flown to her congin's help; but jast then the 
Park was full of guests, and she could not be 
spared from ber post. 

Lady Lyndon and the Countezs were sisters 
Basil had been. frea of the Park ever since he 
could walk alone, and so the news of the 
difficalties at she Hall wore matters of great 
intereas to Mrs. Smith; and when Basil him 
self came over So see his aunt, only a doy or 
two after bis retnrn homs, the housakeope 
was prond.aod pleased to be gent for to ‘' A 
good-bye to Ms, Lyxzdon.” 
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He bad slept at the Park, and waa leaving 
that very morning for London. He looked 
graver and older than she had ever seen him 
before, but hia manner had its old ring of 
oordiality; and he shook hands with Mra. 
Smith as though she had been a dachess in- 
stead of an old woman who had comforted 
him with bread-and-jam in the trouble of his 
motherleas boyhood. 

‘‘I’ve been telling Mr. Lyndon he musi find 
an Australian heireas!”’ said my lady, in her 

leasant jesting way. ‘A bride from the 
ash would restore the breaches in his pro- 
perty!” 

Now, Mrs, Smith was a great talker, and 
she repeated her lady’s words to Mr. Lyndon’s 
valet when she found him packing up his 
master's clothes. 

The young man amiled oraftily. 

‘There's something in the way of that, 
Mrs, Smith. The last place we stayed at, 
Mrs. Selwyn’s, there was a very pretty little 
governess ; and if you'll believe me, it’s my 
opinion she and no other will be the fature 
Lady Lyndon.” 

Never a word did Mrél Smith say in reply, 
but she made up her mind of two things. 
Basil Lyndon should not flirts with her 
cousin’s daughter and break her heart, 
neither should pretty, silly Gem Fane inter- 
fere with the arrangements of such a noble 
family as the Lyndons, 

Basil and his father went up to London. 
They were to sail from Plymonth in about a 
week. Lady Lyndon and her daaghters 
would spend the year of their absence at 
Tours. Many homes had been offered them, 
but Sir Paul's wife was independent. She 
would accept no hospitality she might never 
be able to return. 

“ We oan all board for very little in a 
French school,” she told Lady Elton, cheer- 
fully; ‘‘and you know we must grow used to 
living economically, for Paul will have to be 
saving all his life now.” 

“* Not if Basil marries money!" 

“ That would enrich Basil himgelf—not my 
little girls! And to tell yon the trath, Juliet, 
I would rather our boy married for love.” 

*' You are a goose!” retorted the Countess. 

Meanwhile, Sir Paul and his son reached 
London, and put up at an hotel. 

There was a great deal to do, but through 
all the dull business arrangements that had to 
be made Basil had one bright spot to look 
forward to—hia meeting with Gem. 

She had told him at firat she could not go 
through the pain of another parting; but 
Basil had overruled her scruples and it was 
arranged they were to say good bye at the 
Orystal Palace in the pleasant grounds near 
the rosery. 

Basil had written and fixed not only the 
evening, but the hour. He had mach ado to 
get away from hia father for so long; bat love 
conquers all diffisalties, and he reached the 
trysting-place qaite ten minutes before the 
appointed time, 

No Gem! 

For the first balf-an-hour he paced, hope- 
fally, up and down the long walk, and for the 
second he waited with what patience he could, 
scanning eagerly each approaching figure only 
to be disappointed ; then, at nine o’clook, he 


left the grounds sad and troubled, bat still , 


with perfect faith in his girl. wife. 

A letser was waiting for him when he got 
back to their hotel—only jast a few lines, bat 
atill enough to explain Gem's disappearance. 

‘She was watched,” she wrote. * ao rigidly 
that she had not a moment to herself. As to 
meeting him at the Palace, she might as soon 
hope to meet him in the moon. She was very 
sorry, but it couldn't matter to him, and no 
doubt he would soon foryet her." 

It was @ strange letter. The spelling and 
the grammar were both defective enoagh to 
make Basil wincs. Toe whole atyle of his 
wife's epiatle annoyed him. 

Basil was of a refined, sensitive natare. He 
felt instinctively no lady woatd have written 
in this flippant strain, and yet this wae the 


} creature he had made his wife—the fatare 

Lady Lyndon. 

He wrote to her, jast before sailing, a tender, 
sffectionate letter, giving her fall instructions 
how to direct her future correspondence, 
begging her to write by every mail; an 
urging her in any trouble to take her father 
and mother into confidence. 

‘'We may have been impradent,” he wrote 
in conclusion, ‘‘ but we have done nothing 

| wrong. We loved each other and we married, 
| rather than risk separation. That may have 
been rash, but no one could call it sinfal, and 
some day, my Gem, I hope to repay you for 
your trust in me,” 

The voyage took four months. Basil and 
his father reached Sydney in the beginning of 
the Australian summer, 

Sir Paul, who had grown quite strong again, 
drove off with a friend (Colonel Maitland) to 
; the lawser’s house, for he and hie son were 
' both to be the officer's guests. 
| He was related to an old neighbour of theirs, 

and had come off to meet them, determined 
| that they should spend their first nights in 
, Australia under no roof but his. 
| Sir Paal and bis host drove off at once, 
| 
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leaving Basil to go and inquire for letters. 
A goodly pile were given to him—many for 

his father, a few for himself; bat, as it 
' seemed at first, not one from his wife. At 
| last he discovered a — 4 _— envelope 
' with the Bsixton postmark. It contained the 

letter he had sent Gem before he left London, 

and one or two from different ports he had 
' touched at on the long voyage. 
| Toey had not even been opened, bat were 
tied carelessly together with a piece ot bloe 
— on a slip of paper were traced these 
words : 

** All is over between us. Farewell!" 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLVIII.—(continued.) 


Wuen it was completed, the Countess with. 
drew from her bosom the phial she had not 
yet opened, and scattered a few drops of its 
contents into the perfumed chalices of the 
flowers, She then covered the bouquet with 
her handkerchief, that she might not herself 
inhale the deadly odour, restored the phial to 
her bosom, and returned to the drawing-room. 

She paused at the door to remove the hand- 
kerochief, and then, holding the bouquet ata 
safe distance, entered the apartment, and 
preeented it to Geraldine, 

The maiden received it with a gratefal smile, 
and inhaled the perfume, declaring that it 
seemed to dissipate her languor. 

Bat she held it to her face but a moment, 

| then laying it dowa, with the remark,— 
| “I find is is no good for ma, my dear ‘aunt. 
I feel quite faint—much worse indeed than 
before!” 

The Countess expressed solicitude, and the 
maiden continued. — 

*T dare say I shall be well by morning—so 
' feel no alarm ! I am unable to sit up, and will 

retire. I cannot bear the light, my senses 

, seem so unnaturally keen!” 

She arose feebly, and ihe Italian insisted 

upon accompanying her to her apartments, 
. BUpporting ber carefully on the way, 
| I cannos beara light,” said the maiden, as 
, Bhe sank upon a couch. “Do not call my 
maid. I want to be alone. I feel very 
strangely!" 

The Italian was really alarmed at the 
speedy effeor of her arts, so much greater than 
she had expected, but promised calmly thatno 





one should disturb the maiden until she should 
feel better. and she then withdrew, after 
| bestowing a Jadas kise upon Geraldine. 





on finding herself alone. ‘The air is 
stifling!” 

She went to the window, bat the air that 
came through it seemed anything but fresh 
and invigorating, and she passed to and fro, 


d | oppressed with a strange, restless feeling, for 


which she could not account. 

“I wonder what aile me!" she sighed. ‘I 
never felt so before! Perhaps I ought to 
consult a physician. I will, if [am nos better 
to-morrow. How strange these rooms seem 
to me. I think I will retarn to the drawing- 
room, Bat I cannot bear those lights and 
voices! I'll goto the library. It is so large, 
there must be plenty of air there!” 

Leaving her room, she proceeded along the 
corridor, and down the flight of private stairs, 
not caring, in her % wretohed mood, to 
encounter a member of the family. By this 
route, she entered first the room at the back 
of the library, and here, with a strange feeling 
of exhaustion, she paused, throwing herself 
upon a8 sofa to rest. 

The room was not entirely dark, a faint 
light coming from the adjoining library, where 
the gaslight was diminished to a twilight. The 
door connecting the two rooms was slightly 


ajar, 

‘* T feel so faint, so strange |” she murmured, 

reatlessly, ‘' My nerves seem all quivering ! 
I wish I could see Walter. His hand on m 
forehead would quiet me, I kaow! Oc if 
could only see Lady Rorenbary! I seem to 
want some one that loves me!” 
For a little while she lay on the sofa, bat 
her restlessness soon tempted her to seek the 
library. She was about to make the effort to 
arise when she heard the library door open, 
and the voices of the Earl and Countess 
sounded on her h 

She then determ' to retire to her own 
rooms, but the Earl's first sentence enchained 
her attention, arresting her proposed de- 


partare. 

“I thought you looked anxious in the 
drawing. room, Justina,” said the Earl. ‘‘ Has 
prey ee oe to mar your plans in re- 
gard to ine?” 


«Oh, no,” responded the Italian, “‘ but I was 
quite anxious for a little while, and am atill! 
I beckoned you to come in here so that we can 
have a little private talk beyond Mra. Tomlin’s 
hearing. To tell you the truth, Egbert, I fear 
I made a m 6 in the quantity of—of 
medicine I gave Geraldine!" 

The maiden started, listening intently, with 
great wonder at the words of the Countess. 

What could she mean? 

‘A mistake, Joatina!” exclaimed the Earl. 
‘* Have you given her too much ?” 

“I fear so. I bave either mistaken the 
proper quantity to be given, or, with all her 
healthfainess, her constitution muet be 
delicate. I was afraid she would 
sométhing when her illness increased so after 
inbaling the perfame of the houqaet, I missed 
those flowers after I returned to the drawing- 
room, Egbert. What became of them?” 

** I opened the window and threw them into 
the street.”’ 

* That’s a bad principle,” said the Italian, 
‘‘bat in this case the act can do no harm, 
Before morning the poison will be quite 
dissipated.” . 

Geraldine half arose, so great was her 
astonishment and alarm; but with a great 
efforts she calmed herself, and resolutely 
awaited farther revelations. 

It had become plain to her that her relatives 
were conspiring against her life, 

But as yet she could not comprehend why 
they should seek to destroy her, and her coun- 
tenance wore an appaled expression. 

“If you gave her too much, Jastina,” said 
the Earl, “is there danger of her immediate 
death ?” 

“QOh,no! I did not give her enough for 
that. I shall give her nothing to morrow, be- 
cause we wish to have her well enough to 
attend the ball, By that time she will be very 
weak, but still able to be about!” 





** How warm itis! '' marmared the maiden, 


* You must be very cautious, Justina, and 
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avoid attracting suspicion from Mrs. Tomlins 
or the butler. For that reason, you must 
give nothing in her food at the table. A drop 
in fruit, as you nag ave it to-day, ora os 
in the water-bottle in her dressing- room, 

answer much better. An occasional bouquet, 
perfamed like that of to-night, will also help 

the desired end. You are sure she d 

not suspect the truth?” rahe 

‘“‘How should she, Egbert?” said the 
Countess. ‘She has great confidence in me, 
and thinks I am going to favour her cause, 
and win your consent to her marriage with 
the artist. It was an unlacky 
her when she refused the hand of Lord Rosen- 
bury!” 

ott was, indeed!" said the Earl. “If she 
had accepted him I should have been content 
with the sum he =. me, and allowed 
her to live. As it is, she will be dead in the 
course of a month, and I shall possess her 
fortune!" 

Geraldine shaddered—her uncle's tone was 
s0 cold, so calculating, and his words were so 
full of fearfal meaning ! ing 

‘The report shall be spread at the ball that 
she is ill,’ said the Countess, “jast as we 
agreed, and no one will then be surprised to 
hear of her death two or three weeks after- 
wards. I shall go on as I have begun, win- 
ning her confidence, and you must show her 
more affection—not too much, you know, lest 
you awaken suspicion !” 

Geraldine grew with horror. 

Bhe felt depri of all strength or ability 
to move, and lay back upon the sofa, her 
senses in a whirl, 

She tried to herself that she had 
been dreaming, or visited by some strange 
illusion consequent upon her sudden illness. 
It seemed to her incredible that her own uncle 
was anxious to destroy her life in order that 
he might possess and enjoy her wealth. 

And all this while she continued to listen to 
the conversation between the Earl and 
Countess, him repeat his argument, 
a8 if to quiet his conscience, that her fortune 
belonged rightfally to him as the supporter of 
the family name and title, and that it was 
the worst of — and wickedness in his late 
brother to leave it to a girl who would in time 

her name and enrich another family. 

The Countess met these arguments with 
a encouraging her hasband_ to the 
utmost. 

It was evident that the cupidity and avarice 
of the Italian were roused by the prospect of 
coming into possession of, half of Geraldine’s 


property. 

_ Geraldine began “to collect her self. possec- 
‘ion and presence of mind, and shake off the 
faintness that had oppressed her. She felt an 
impulse to present herself to the occupants of 
the library, and declare that she had over- 
heard their conversation; but she wisely 
resisted is, knowing that she would thereby 
only seal her fate; for, of course, they would 
never permit her to tell the world what she 
had overheard, and so cover them with dis- 
grace and ignominy. 

hile she was deliberating the Countess 
ex 


claimed ,— 

‘Look, Egbert! That dooris ajar! What 
if some one had overheard us? How very 
careless we have been!" 

As the Italian arose, Geraldine nestled 
deeper into the shadow of the sofa and the 
wall, fearing discovery. 

The Countess approached the open door, 
looked into the apparently deserted room, and 
then, with an expression of satisfaction, closed 
the connecting door, joining the Earl. 

And then Lady Geraldine softly arose, and 
Stole softly and cautiously to her own apart- 
ments, 

Her first movement was to bathe her head 
and face in cold water, which greatly con- 
tributed to her recovery. She then locked her 
Sonn, pi Soh Gown te Siem pip engay See 


The discovery of her uncle’s baseness had 
been a great shock to her. Although she had 


moment for 4 


i 





never loved him, she had at least respected 
him, and believed that he regarded her with 
kindness. 

It would have seemed impossible to her 
that one of her ancient name, the younger 
brother whom her father had so loved, could 
conspire against her life, had she not heard 
the confession of his guilt from his own lips. 

* Oh, papa.” she sobbed, laying her cheek 
against the pillow of her lounge, ‘' the fortune 

ou lefs me has been very near being a fatal 
! Your very love and care have come 
near my destruction !’’ 

After a fit of weeping she grew calm, and 
murmured,— 

‘* Thank Heaven, I overheard them to-night. 
> eat ae And now what am I to 

lo ' 

She did not like to think of making publio 
the intended crime of her only relative, and 
thus bring notoriety and disgrace upon the 
—_e and title her father had honoured, and 

m 


‘The Countess said I should be better to- 
morrow, and if I took no more poison at all, 
the small quantity now in my system coald 
not possibly do me injary. She does not 
intend giving me anything to-morrow. I 
think I will not leave my uncle's house just 
yet lest they anspect the reason, bat [ will 
carefally avoid everything they offer me, and 
leave my water-bottle untouched. This avoid- 
ance I will carefally conceal from them, leav- 
ing them to think I take their poisons. I will 
stay here till the night of the ball, and then 


| place myself under the protection of Lady 


' 





Rosenbury, and leave this house with her, 
never to return!” 

This plan seemed the most available, Lady 
Geraldine being desirous of shielding her 
uncle's intended crime from the world, and 
she conoladed to ack a part during the 
remainder of her stay under his roof, and to 
leave it for ever on the night of the forth- 


coming ball. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


Why, how now ! 
What see you in those papers that you lose 
So much complexion ? look ye. how they change, 
Their cheeks are paper.—Why, what read you 
there, 
That hath so cowarded and changed your blood 
Out of appearance ? —Shakespeare, 


Lapy Gepaupinz proceeded to act a 
the programme she had formed, betraying 
neither by word nor manner the knowledge 
she had gained of her unole’s cruel desigas 
upon her life. On the morning subsequent to 
the interview which she had overheard, and 
which had revealed to her the characters of 
the Earl and Countess in their trae colours, 
she appeared at the breakfast-table with her 
usual health, and the improvement in her 
appearance was marked by her relatives, 
who congratulated her upon it. Geraldine 
received their expressions of joy with quiet 
gravity, and although they did not fail to 
notice the aunwonted seriousness of her coun. 
tenance they failed to asoribe it to ita trae 
cause, 

She — the day in her own rooms, 
forcing herself to appear in the drawing- 
room in the evening, where she was enter- 
tained by the Countess, who told her that the 
invitations for the ball had been sent, and 
that the various preparations for the grand 
event were in fall progress. She was told 
what the Countess intended wearing, and was 
importaned to decide immediately upon her 
own dress, that the order might be sent to her 
dressmaker on the morrow. 

Distastfal as was such a subject to her at 
such a time, when one great sentiment of 
horror pervaded her whole being, Lady 
Geraldine summoned all her calmness and 
resolution, and conversed with the Oountess 
upon her costume, etc. 

At an early hour she retired to her rooms. 

The next morning, she felt quite well again, 


the effects of the poison she had taken having 
given way under the vigorous treatment to 
which she had subjected herself. She felt no 
more languor nor faintness, no more quiver- 
ing of the nerves, nor restlessness, and 
realised, with a thankfol heart, that she had 
regained her uaual strength and vigour. 

Daring the morning the Countess sought 
her boudoir with a amall basket of 
fruits, which she Teper to share with her. 

** I¢ seems go selfish to eat them alone, dear!” 
she said, explainingly, ‘‘and I know you are 
as fond of them as I am. It did me good 
yesterday to see how you enjoyed your pear!” 

Geraldine did not wish to refuse the 
proffered fruit, leat she might awaken 
suspicion, so she took a peach that stood out 
very prominently, seemingly intended ea- 
pecially for her. 

A momentary glitter in the Italian's eyss 
showed her that she had taken it, 

“TIT won't cat it ali,” she said, carelessly, 
placing it in a Sévres dish near at hand. “ 
pooue® much appetite at such an early 

our.” 

The Countess gave her a quick, sharp glance, 
which yielded to a smile of satisfaction, as she 
became convinced that the maiden suspected 
nothing, and Broek eating it soon. 

‘* Doas you like, my dear,” she said, blandly. 
“ You don't know how happy I am—+to change 
the subject—in the happier relations that have 
arisen between us. It is so pleasant to me to 
feel that in coming to my husband's house ! 
have been so fortunate in winning the affeosion 
of his lovely niece. I trast I have done so.” 

She paused, but Geraldine found it im- 
possible to reply, so great was her abhorreace 
of the hypooritics! woman before her. 

“Ah, I know I have!" said the L[talian, 
attaching no importance to the maiden's silence 
‘And I return your affection, my dear. I 
was pleading with the Earl in your behalf last 
evening, and I can see that he begins to relent 
towards Mr, Loraine!” 

Geraldine could hardly veil her disgust at 
these false assurances, and, to her great relict, 
the Countess soon after withdrew, taking her 
dish of fruits with her, 

“I wish the ball were come and gone,” 
thought Geraldine, on fiading herself alone. 
‘IT can leave on the night of the festivities 
with dear Lady Rosenbary, tell her all, and 
implore her to take me away from my uncle’s 
reach. If I were to go to her now there would 
be so muoh scandal, particularly as we are 
almost on the eve of tha Ooantesa’s ball, 
Perhaps,” she added, ‘‘ Lady Rosenbary mizht 
wish to take me to Scotland, and Waltes 
might follow, when we could be married | "’ 

ise Cpe taped op othe on engucdiion at 
an eyes lighted up with an ex 2 
tenderness for keer lover. i 

‘* It will beSpleasant tc be under this pro- 
tection,” she mused, “to be cared for, and 

shielded from all these harsh realities! 
, Walter is so good, ao true, so noble, that [ oan- 
, not fail to ily forget my uncle's wicked- 
; ness and folly! How strange that Walter 
, shoald have loved me so long and feared to tell 
me of his love! Dear, noble Walter!" 

There were happy teara in themaiden’s eyes 
, a8 she thought of her handsome, ardent youn z 
, lover, and she lived over again, in thought, h«r 
| brief interviews with him upon the shores of 
_ Rock Land, particalarly the one in which he 
, had poured forth the story of his love for her, 
and she had confessed that that love was fclly 
' returned, 
| Ya blisefal memories like these, Lady Geral- 
_ @ine unconsciously forgot the perila which beset 
her daily path—perils which she did not wi:2 
as yet to reveal to Walter. 

$ length, with a sigh she recalled her 
thoughts, and basied herself with «affairs 
claiming immediate attention. 

At the dinner-table she again met her . 
ting relatives, and her manner was so subdued 

quiet that the Countess was convinced 
that she had sow | eaten the peach prepar:d 
‘for her— the peach that Lady Geraldine h»d 
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ordered her maid to throw ‘unseen in the 
kitohen-fize 1" 

** You don’é lock a6 all well, Geraldine,” a 
said, with assumed sympath iy. ** You arelo 
ing quite pale and languid |” 

Toe maiden felt no inclination to smile, 
although she knew that the pallor aHuded to 
was more the illnsion of the Countgge’s 
ee and desire than a reality. 

think I will retire to my rocm 
immediately after dinner,” she replied. “I do 
nos feel at ailtike singing or converging this 
evening.” 

The Earl and hie wife exchanged glances of 
saticfastjon, and. Mrs. Tomlins ventured to 
express ber regreta at the maiden’s in- 
Se begging to be permitted to share 
her solitude. 

Lady Geraldine yielded assent, and atéer the 
conclusion of the meal retired fo her own 
apartments, preparing to spend a pleasant 
evening with her companion. 

Oa the third day after, the Countess, over- 

joyed.as the apparent suocess of her echemes, 
yamived upon a change in-her mode of giving 
the deadly drug, so that her suspicions might 
soatigus to sleep. After-breakfast, therefore, 
the Earl said,— 

“Don't retire to your rooms direotly, Geral- 
dine. You seem quite to haye deserted. us for 
& day or two. Come into.my library with 
yonr. aunt. I¢is-butseldem you honour my 
sanctum with your presence,” 

“I would have visited you oftener-in your 
illneaa, unole, if you would have admitted me,” 
she said. 


“ Ah, true. By the way, Geraldine, E 
sample of Freneh wines sent me yes a 
which I would like you to taste. You muss 
have some wine that. you like, for you are not 
looking well.” 

His nisce sorned pale at this. sanounce- 
ment, seeing before har a trial she. bad notex- 
pected, She.quietly proceeded. to. the library 
with her relasives, however, and .prepared to 
meet id with self-possession. 

Thest.she wine. was.to ba drugged. abe had no 
dovbé,.and that she would.not.driak it-she was 
determined. 

Toe Earl bade her be seated, andshe obayed, 
taking wn at & wd bet fue @ from the 





Conntags, ane observa- 
tion, r me heey —_ from | 
8 bottle sip! before, and | 
poate ane 7 ry ann 

Geraldine potised thas, Re Comptesg and Abe - 
Earl both, drank wine from the same botiless | 
What offered her, and righWy copcladed thes | 
fhe drug com n ei the, wing glass, and 

0. 


gleases to. their | 
aon, ahe opyed a her eons we. 


and in ping for 
ited ae content te 
hearth ru hadip, Cl] 8, then 
from he I with bi ee 
lifted it to her lips, and ama? Tard, it Tae | 
the table. 

The result of her 
neither the Earl nor the, cant Me 
that she had dronk the wi e and ie im 
doubled their attentions. Whe 
to be dopa the Countess 


ee 


1en. Ja ’ 

the page, entered with a létter for Lady lip, 
dine, which had just been left by the post- 
man. 

** You can leave it, Julian,” said the Earl. 
“' Herladyship will be dawn directly, and I wili 
give it her.” 

‘Lhe page bowed, q, and left the room, 

The Barl then up the. letter, aay ing 
it to be from Walter Lofgine or Lad y Roped | 


ew one 

ing her upstaira, the real motive of 

ng not to awaken shes endian 
omling or 7 Gerale 
ict that Lady 





wt vit be possible 





secustomed to the use o£ a pen. It algo iaaael ta 


ised, for here and there, where lees gare | wi 


ned been shown, the letters: were TORREY by 
shaped from the.rest. © = 
As the ington nay these tote. hegrew P |" 


and seared about, to experience a resurn of bis 
late ma. 


ote suspicion, had taken the alarm trom, the 
simple addrees of that letter to hia nicce, 
ith trembling hands,he tore open the 

envelope, and he then seemed to, devour the 
contents of the epiaile,, which in, no wise|I 
tended to reassure 

It was without addreas or si nature, and to 
the effect that it Lady Geraldine Summers 
would be at a certain place. in d, at five 
o’olock that afternoon she would meet an old 
friend who would make im bey revelagions 


to en affecting her whole Shey ineep, It 
prayed her to restrained top sh Je 
by no fears whatever, bnt he 

companion with her, and ie C) 


writer waa an old gentleman who tea once 
known her. 

It concladed by.a few mysterioug allnsions 
to the past, which would be better, nuder pa 
by Lady Geraldine than any other, ane ad 
that he was a firm friend of Walter L ony 
whom he praised fervently. 

When the Ear} had Aiatinies its porneny, he 


thrust it into hia pookes, and croyshed in, his}. 


chair, pale and trembling, 

“Tt must haye, been written by the— nee 

pin io, he, muttered, hoareely. ‘‘ Who 

have written such a le tar ? Yer how 

Mare says the man ig safe 

in his cuetody. If not written y she pri’ ‘a 
then it must baye been written by some friend 
whom he bas made, Tam standing opzn,unsate 
gro are is still in town, I know, Lost 
pee h m immediately.” 

Going to his desk he hastily wrote. a_few 
lines to his employé, sealed and addreseed the 
note, and then summoned his page to his 
presence. 

‘Let down the shutters, Julian,’ he said, 
hoareely, ‘“‘and sgrn.on the gas, Quick! And 
then go with this letter with all epeed |” 

The page obeyed, darkening the windows 
and lighting the gae, then departing with the 
note, while the Earl cowered again in -his 
chair, under a pile of shawls which seemed to 
him a sort of screen and protection. 

Tae time. that. elapsed before the dooter's 
coming seemed a lapse of ages to hig lordship, 
who prested his hands to his aide, as if to quell 
the tamalé as big heart, and gr aA bitterly. 

Bat at length Mure made nce, 
and the Hor half. started aD Seine in & 
tone of reli 


" Thank tia sen havecome, dostor! Lock 
the Toon eek both she doers, and then, come 
bs ey the helt of sb 

ure obeyed, 0 
door Openhie into nate = para, nd pol look. 


ing the one that led into gs room where 
Geraldine hed listened to the interview be- 


Hg Pgmiiad when, they were threaten. 


i 
| age en. Heated, himself cloge tothe Earl, | 


who ezolalped— 

“T thought you told me, Mare, that po 

had the part all gafe in your cnstody 2.’ 

he. doojor started, and @ look of slazm 
orpased his visage. 

“Bo I did, my lord,” he began, but then 
paused, unable to complete the sentence, 

‘* Bat if he be in your keeping how do you 
explain that letter?” crig ihe Bae + produc- 
ing the epistle addres his, niece, “Tt 
wae either written by him M 8 friend. 


Mure looked relieved at thia ise t, nee 
carefully perused the Each 
** Well?” said the 
“You see, my lord, ” "eptie 
A. 


oaytionsly, “ thas it ig ‘withont ys "1 


ava been wr fore we captured 
bery, but the handwriting was “hat of ress Rave pie eh “291 4. bin, $0 
neither. ! ra commun 
Tt was crabbed and irregniar, and looked if may be no re 18, 


like the production cf a man lopg un- 


‘ perbapa the wor some bec Wind, was, 


Se, 
€§ to apply to ber tor 
ia IBA oes MOY Sm 't he 99 


His “ras ty eoul, ever. on the alert, fpll) a 





nothing for this outeider, 
indi _ ose his,.ep 
rayne 

mai log ¥ 8 aon aig wah ey 

a heve 0, tbe 
we ote oulew. fan Yp, for tor ‘the 

a pose | anes of 
future escapes on is ne a pth i bg ei 
reurn. with the information you degize.” 
BO TS ea 

* About is 
“ The né 18, made. 
cus be ; es had better go end so who it 

L) Aapires in pene my, niece 

e her. gua ‘i You ahah 

van follow Ts person He if, yon. .shaughs 
such a step deaizable.”’ 

1 jeter, doctor aseented, again glancipg os the 

He had hecn.able .t0 dispal she Earlis fears 
in regard. 40. ¢he aughorahip. of ahe ye yond 

hat. the fugitive bad bepn 

Knowing, however, that be maa still, at 
liberty he bed, no difficalty in arasing she 
letter. to him, and he resolved, to, keep. 4b 
appointment made for the msidan, 

a = hour or a in, ss 
the Karl's, equanimity, OF ’ 

full of. clekion ah the.cine gained, te she 
fugitive, and,xesolging to falloy.is up:.bo. hid 
Caphnre, 

As he passed down the:atreat he hada few 
minutes’ conversatjon. with the who bad 
continued. to haunt the vieinity. since the dis- 
——— of the fugitive, and.then resumed 

his course. 

At the hour appointed: by the writer of ihe 
letter, Dr. Mure.was atthe: place. mentioned, 

rly. watching. for she of his 
Selknes prisoner.-* Dae doctor: chis- 


usual eementstien u.gpastocnnadine-coulenss 
in order to escape recognition fcom thefagitive, 
but the change.only. served to make bim-more 
conspicuons, it seeming £0. utterly incongraona 
with his looks. 

At firat. his yigilanco was. frnitiess,. but 
finally his attention became. attracted: ‘$0. & 
well-dressed gentleman, who, leaning: on. 2. 
stick, was walking to and fro, yet evidently 
desirons of avoiding observation. 

This gentleman, seemed - to. ba. jcmpectiog 
someone, and to be: disappointed at 
** someone's” non arzival, and, eer athioet 
ing hira toa close. ecratiny, Dr..Mare became 
convinced: thas he. was mo.other than:the 
fagitive hinaself-skhilfally diaguiced. 

Bat the fugitive was.equaily vigilant, and, 
atthe same moment..of: his secogni¢ion by 
Mare, noticed the doctor and penetrated. his 
disguise. 

Without a moment's delay he tarned and 
lofi ah the gardens ata swift pace, followed by 
hie late gaoler. 

Mure saw the fagitive get into-« cab and 
drive rapidly away, and-he signajled another 
vehigle and followed in pursuit, 

It is unnecessary to record the movements: 
made by the fugitive to elude the observation 
of hia enerpy; how he spent two full hours in 
endeavouring to nee and then, losing sight 
of the pursuing ve cle, diemjoced bis cab and 
proceeded nopeswadt on foot. 

He had gained his residence and rooms, and 


was. congratulating bimeelf*on hia peed 
escape, when, 99 he was about to let down ' 


shuttdrs, he noticed a ot woh ie th Petthe 
| peat ta st mee 


In that figure he again Sg nme Dr.. 





Pte Resoed 1” be ejagulsted; sinking into » 
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chair, “Io¢hought I had got rid of him 
entirely, I must lose no time in esoap- 
ing!” 

He looked thro the shutters, watching 
the doctor for ~m ‘minutes in silence, and 
coon became convinced from the actions of bia 
enemy that his exact revidence wae unkuown, 
the doctor regarding the several houses eom- 
posing the block with like gerutiny, 

While he looked the doctor crossed the 
street, entered the little yard, and: knocked 
cautiously af the door. 

The fugitive stole out into the corridor to 
listen, jast as the landlady anawered the 
knock. 

“TI beg your pardon, madam,” he heard Dr. 
Mare saying, biandly, ‘‘but do you take 
lodgers?" 

No, air,” was the response, “at least, only 
one. We hayen’é acopmmodation for more 
than thas,” 

“Indeed!” returned the doctor politely. 
‘I noticed your bill on the door.” 

“Ab!” I forgot to take it off, sir,” answered 
the landlady. ‘“‘Qar new. lodger’s bat jaas 
come, as I may say, ait, ani I’ve had barely 
time to arrange things,since.’’ 

She seemed inclinedteend the conversation 
with the visitor, bnéhe had no idea of leaving 
the houce until he bad obtained. the infozma- 
tion of which he was in quest, Leaning 
quietly againss the dooxpost he remarked,— 

‘Tam very sorry I should, kaye been too 
late for your rooms, madam, This neigh- 
bourhoodand ‘the. honse.itaelf would be sure 
to snit me. Is: there any probability, do you 
think, of your lodger’s departund soon?" 

** Ob dear;no, I hopenot, sir,” said the land. 
lady. “ He is a very nice lodger, and makes no 
trouble whatever. He seemed a little strange 
when he firat- came, but he's quite a gentle. 
—— sit, So; you-see, I can't let he vooma at 
a pee 


With this distam she bowed -the dootorons 
and closed the @oor,- Mure inwardly blessing 
her communipativenese, 

Too fugitive had beard all this, and now 
stole back to the window, looking through the 
shutters. 

He saw his enemy hastening. away at a 
swift pace, and realized that he had gone to 
summon assistants to capture him, his land- 
lady’s statements having of course betrayed 
the secretof hia hiding. place, 

_Therealisation did npifor amomens.deprive 
him of hia .eelf-peasassion, he having acquired, 
Caring hia few daya of freedom, allihe resola- 
tion audfirmneas necessany to eatablish his 
claims, and win, back.bis loat heriiage, 

Layiog his purae.upom. the table and teking 
therefrom only a half-erows for necessary cab 
hire, ho. donned hia bat. and Jeff. his roem, 
basicning from the honae. 

He paused @ moment on the.steps, but aaw. 
nothing: of hia euemics, and with a quick, 
energesio step, be hurried through the nesress 
bareg not pausing until far distant from his 
ate 

“ By this time Mareig seekiag me with hia 
men and discovering that Ihave disappeared,” 
he mased, ® smile playing about his lips, 
“ Tae purse Idefs to pay for my lodging and 
expenses will show that I have disoovered all 
his plans and circumvented.them,”’ 

Signalling a cab he entered it, giving the 
address of a colebrated attorney to the driver, 
and then-as he drove. away, hemuttered,— 


‘In thatdotter to her I gave him a last 


chance of settling the matter without scandal 
or trouble, Itseems he opened the letter, as 
I half expected he would, and instead of allow- 
ing her to meet me with propositions of peace, 
he ses that hound, Mure, upon my track, to 
drag me back to my prison, I might have 
foreseen it! ‘The time chas now arrived for 
me to-act! Within an hour I shall have.taken 
Steps to claim my rights,-4o-poglain: the 
— 4 .“ — and to .exagt:jastiee. for 

ose who have fan go. ma t8" outed 
and toxtared-me."’ ag ory 


CHAPTER L. 


I pry’thee take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For though I am not splenctic and rash, 
Yet have I in me something dangerous, 
Which let thy wisdom fear. 

—Shakespeare, 


Notwitnsranpina his promise of a speedy 
visit to Walter's studio, Loraine confised him- 


congenial spirit, Jack Marlow. He shrank 
from scon encountering the gaze of the young 
antisd, partly because he bad lately had designs 
upon his life, partly on aceount of the oruel 
wrong he had done him all his life, and partly 
because he feared reproaches for having con- 
tinued his dissolute habits after. receiving aneh 
excellent counsel and: offera of assistance from 
Walter, 

So, in company with Jack Marlow, he re- 
mained on board the sloop, giving himself up 
to the pleasures of eating and drinking, and 
listening to marvellous tales related by the 
seaman, 

A day or two aféer the events related in the 
preceding chapter: Loraine was in a boasifal 
mood, and sat onthe deck of the little veusel, 
engaged in relating stories of his life in Aus- 
tralia to his admiring listener. His favourite 
subject appeared to be of diggers growing 
suddenly rich by finding enormous nuggets of 
gold, and Jack was mad in his expressions of 
surprise, 

“ Oh, ’t’s nothing,” said Loraine, in an off- 
band manner. ‘' Thing’s common—common 
dirt! Way, look ms, my honest frien’, 
Salfimade man, ’self! Jes' look me!"’ 

Tae seaman obeyed, and Loraine expanded 
his chess, clapping i¢ with his hands with an 
air of great self-importance. 

‘Yes, dack,": continued the owner of the 
nloop, tipping back-his hat and bracing hia feet 
upon the deok, while hedireoted an affectionate 
and mouarnfal glance at’ his employé, ‘‘ once 
was mo-betterr’n you! Look me now! Do's I've 
done, ’m fren’! If liked eould ridein carriage 
every day, by:side.reallad! Could, really!" 

‘Is i¢ possible?’ exclaimed Jack, greatly 
impressed: by the grandeur of his employer, 
whose scoenéricities he excused on the ground 
of his belonging to the “ quality.” 

“* Yes, poszibie! If wanted to, could live 
with lad, an’ drink bes' wine every meal. 
Could:have los .o’ rooms to ’self, and dozen 
v'lets de shambers to wait pon me! Can keep 
secret, frien’? ”’ 

The sailor replied in the effirmative. 

‘* Then-le'm’ tell you,” said Loraine, con- 
fidentially, ‘my son’s a lud—real lud—none 
ging’ bread 'stooracy!” 

“ Possible? " ejaculated the seaman. “ Wal, 
H ain’t siprised. He looks a lord,every inch of 

im.” 

‘Oh, you mean Water?” exclaimed the 
owner of the sloop. ‘ Wal’er’s artic, not Ind! 
Don't mean Wel’er—but won't say more—said 
too! much “ready!” 

‘*‘ Bui if you oan have all. these things, sir, 
why don’s you?” demanded the practical 
Jack, 

Loraine looked nonplussed, tipping his hat 
atill foréher back, and assuming and air of 
profound reficotion, 

Jack repeated his question, and his employer 
then replied,— % 

“Trae enough, my frien’. You've more sense 
’nIcok to. Willbave’em! This very day! 
Go now!" 

Refaeivg to answer another question of the 
seaman, Leraine’s menner became mysterious 
and reserved, and he soon after went achore, 
intent, ashe said, on claiming hia rights, 

Aa will beforeseen, he procesded as rapidly 
as his condition would permit to the residence 
of Lord Rosenbury, and demanded to see his 
lordship without delay. 

Although his appearance excited some mirth 
in thetiveried servants who admitted him, no 


Rosenbury having given orders that his *‘ late 


self for several days:to the deck and cabin of , 
the Remorseful Petrel, and to the society of his | 


one dared send him away; or be rade to bim, | gi 


| with great respect and consideration on 
aocount of the Jate Mrs, Loraine's faisifai 
services 40 the family. 

Tooks, the self-important valet, depaxiad 
with the name of the visitar, and spoodily re- 
turned, saying that his lordship would ase tho 


person, 

Loraine followed the valet to Rosenbury’s 
smoking room, & luxurious, nondsserips apart: 
ment, where its owner was seated engaged in 
colouring & meerschanm, The visitor bowad 
several times, exclaiming, in atone of humility 
intended for the ears of the valet,— 

‘* Happy see you, m’ lud. Hapewsee you weil. 


Hope la’ship well!” 

The humble, etfal tone in which these 
words were uttered was marred by the series 
of significant winks he privately bestowed 
upon Rosenbary, as if wishing the latter to 
notice and admire his great cleverness in 
diverting suspicion from their trae relation- 
sbip. 

Instead of having the effeot intended it in- 
censed Roseabury who returned sharply,— 

*°Qb, it’s you, Loraine! 1 thiak you pre- 
sume on your late wife’s devotion to the fami! y 
in coming to me so offen for assistance. Tasks, 
you may go!” 

Tae valet had lingered, affecting to be bazy 
about the apartment, in order to learn ths 
business of the visitor, but on hearing tli's 
command he relnctantly departed. 

Rosenbury thev tarned upon she still-bowing 
Visitor, and said angrily,— 

‘* Why didn’t you write and give me your 
address instead o? coming here to make gossip 
amongst the servang$s ?” 

‘*Now, Raymon’,” said Loraine, with tgarfol 
reproach, “don’t be hard on peor old 
father——” 

“Stop!” commanded Raymond, ‘“ Don't 
let me hear such an allusion from your lips— 
you stupid!” 

Loraine gat down, drew his handkerchief 
from his pocket, and made a display of 
mauilin grief, muttering that ‘‘ the post waz 
right in saying that a thankless child was 
worse than a serpent’s tooth in one’s heel! ” 

*' Oh, dear, dear!” he gnivelled. ‘* Wouldn't 
b'lieved it! And Wal’er—poor injared Wal'er— 
is so good me! Wish—-” 

He paused, saving his wish a mutter of un- 
certainty. 

Rosenbury regarded him for a few momen}s 
with a clouded brow, and then, commandius 
his semper, said more calmly ,— 

“Don't go on in that way! Why not bo 
sensible? Stop orying, and let us havea quis 
talk together !” 

Loraine dried his tears, set his hat farther 
back, and prepsred to take his part in the pro- 
posed converzation, with a comfortable con- 
viotion that his display of anguish had 
softened Rosenbury’s heart to a proper sence 
of his filial duty. 

“Walter hag returned from hig involantary 
voyage, I see," said Raymond, after a brief 
pauses. ‘“ How did he escape your designs ?” 

“You've seen him?” inquired Loraino, 
rather confasediy. ‘“ Truth was, Raymon’, 
drugged him, an’ liked never come to ag'in 

Poor Wal'er! Taought I'd killed him, an' waz 
goin’ hang ’self! Then he came to, an’ tol’ 
him-——"’ 

* You told him the whole story!" interrupt? 
Rosenbury. ‘* You told him thatI had hiraid 
you to kill him! Don’t deny it! He told me 
£0 himself! ’’ 

Loraines confasion deepened, and he 
muttered some unintelligible response, 

‘* He told ms he should be silent, for Lady 
Rosenbury’s ake!" continued Raymond, 
bitterly. ‘If you had kept your promise, ho 
would have had a more potent reason for 
being silent |" 

Bat Wal'er don’t ’spsct the trath,’ said 
Loraine, eagerly. ‘That is, he don’s ’speos 
that you're my son, you know, an’ that he’s the 
real lad Rose’b'y. He lays your hate to love of 
irk!" 

Rosenbary felt some relief at thie assuranco, 
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Walter's words and manner. Ge, ef course, 
knew that if Walter had suspected his own 
identity, those suspicions would have been 
communicated to Lady Rosenbary long since, 
and he should have heard them from her. 

** Well,” he said, mildly enough, “ I have no 
fears of bis finding out our secret. You will 
be carefal not to reves! it for your own sake. 
Bat I wish you bad given him no explanation— 
I wish, in fact, thas you had kept your promise 
and put him out of the way.” 

“No use frettin’ "bout it!" declared the 
visitor. ‘‘ Why not forget all ’bout Wal'er, an’ 
enjoy own prosperity?” 

**T cannot forget him so long as he stands 
in my way, ae he now does!" answered 
Rosenbury. “He bas won Lady Rosenbury’s 
love, but of thas I suppose I have no right to 
complain—only she intends to leave him her 
fortane |" 

“ Does?” 

‘« Yes, and that is not all. I have been again 
rejected by Lady Geraldine, on his account. I 
hate bim andI fear him. I wish he were desd!”’ 

Loraine moved about uneasily in his chair, 
not knowing what to reply. 

There was a brief silence, during which 
Rorenbury’s thoughts took a darker hue, and 
desperate schemes acqaired strength in his 
mind. 


Ever since bis Jast visit to the Earl of | 


Montford the Earl's suggestions, in regard to 
getting rid of Walter Loraine, bad rung in bis 
ears, and he had pondered the sudject cay and 
night, deriving encouragement from the fact 
that the Earl had adviseo him to adopt sucha 
course. He had thought of a preat number of 
plans for destroying his rival, but he was too 
cowardly at heart to undertake anything that 
might prove his own rain. 

@ determined that Walter's destrnotion 
should be accompliehed by treachery, Walter 
and he, having come to a ruptare, he ooald not 
hope to effect his death bimself, bat mast 
depute somebody of whom the artist would be 
unsuspicious, 

The pereon whom had thus choeen to be the 
instrument of his purposes was Oclte Lo. 
raine, 

To no other person would he dare ourfide 
his wishes and schemes, but Loraine being 
already in his power, would not dare resist his 
will, he thought. 

When he spoke, at length, there was a 
huskiness to his voice and sgitation in his 
manner that evinced how terribly he was in 
earnest. 

‘* Loraine,” he said, drawing nearer his guest, 
and pushing from him his fallen meerechanm, 
‘‘T have something of great importance to say 
to you. I want to speak to you of Walter!” 

“Of Waler? Well, goon!” 

‘You made one attempt to remove him, and 
failed. You must try again, He must die!” 

“ Die. Raymon’! Wal'er die!” 

‘‘Hush! Don't speak solond! I tell yon I 
cannot bresthe freely while he lives! He would 
rob me of her ladyabip's fortune, of Lady Geral- 
Givce’s hand—of everything I prize in this 
world! He may even fiad means of aining 
your confidence, when you are under the 
inflnence of drink some time, and I shall then 
be a beggar—a wreiched, houseless, despised 
beggar! I tell you sgain what I told you once 
before, I shall not see one casy, happy moment 
while he lives!" 

He stopped to regard the face of Loraine, 
and then resumed, — 

“The Earl of Montford himself advised me 
to remove Walter——" 

Loraine interrupted him with an exclamation 
of astonishment. 

‘“‘ He did, indeed, and he was right. I have 
thought long on the matter, and got over she 
Sque»mishness I felt at first in regard to such 
things. Walter endangers my bappicess, and 
a must die! I have made up my mind to 
i ’ 

*‘No! no! Raymon',” cried the visitor, in a 
voice of earnest entreaty, ‘ Wal'er never 


meant to harm you! You don’ know how good | that when he took him from his rightful posi- | 


~ 2. If you touch him you injure your- 

“T don't intend doing it myself!” returned 
Rosenbary quietly. ‘' You must doit for me. 
You have access to him, and you know he would 
suspect any professions of friendship I might 
make to him.” 

*' LT must do it !'’ exclaimed Loraine, quite 
sobered by fright. ‘‘I must kill Wal’er! Can't 
co it. Raymon’. Nouseask me. Can’é and 
won t! Wal er'a been better to me than you've 
ever been ; given me money and good advice; 
warn t cro:s when I weat in when girl was 
there and rcared her away, and forgave me 
when U tried kill him! oa t injure hair his 
head!” 


Rosenbary flashed with anger at this decided 
response, and anawered,— 

* Do you toink more of Walter than of your 
—— ? You certainly seem to by your re- 

osell”’ 

* Well, I cert’aly do!” d:clared Loraine, 
with dogged emphasis. ‘‘ Wost you ever done 
for me compared with what Wal’er’s done? I 
wae a fool, ss you just called re, to ever do 
what did. It brought you up as son, you'd been 
mere gerdener, nothing more, and might 
treated yoor old father decently! As ’tis you 
browbest me for bein’ your father, no other 
reason, and throw me money just keep tongue 
stilt as you d throw bone to dog keep it from 
' barkin’, Ua'stand you perf’cly. And Wal'er, 

who's my real laud, treats me with out’ard 
spect. and’d do an} thing for me!” 

Tne ex-gardener concluded his speech with 
a sob that had in it real grief and heartfelt 
suffering. 

Jt was not so much because Raymond did 
not trest him well that he grieved. for he had 
very little fatherly affection for his real coa. 
In early boyhood Raymond had ordered him 
about, treating him wth overbearing 
saperciliousness, as if he were an inferior being, 
and he nad resented those manifestations of 
his son's natare, only comforting himself with 
the reflection that in due time, when he should 
have deciared hia relations to him, he would 
have a rich reward. Bat now that he had re- 
taroved, and made known his secret, he saw 
clearly thas Raymond only endured his 
occasional presence becanse he feared him, and 
that he gave him money only to ensure his 
continued silence. But all this did not cause 
him one psng of saffering, his son's separation 
from him since his infancy having ened all 
his paternal affection, so that he regarded him 
very nearly ag & stranger. 

Tne cause of his grief was the contrast 
afforded by the generous, noble conduct of 
Walser, who had literally heaped kindnesses 
upon him. 

He had always loved Walter, whose bright, 
handsome face had, in earlier years, elicited 
from him a remorsefal tenderness, much as it 
had from Mrs. Loraine, 

Tneee feelings had been dulled by his 
dissipated habits, and when he departed for 
Australia he hoped, amid new scenes, to ‘quiet 
the pange of his guilty conrcience, and quite 
pacceeded in the effort, 

Bas when he retarned to his native land, 
ard beheld in Walier the image of the late 
Lord Rosenbary, his remoree was quickened, 
and he had since been enduring a terrible and 
continued mental struggle. 

Something of this” Raymond felt as he re- 





ag he said,— 

‘' T have been obliged to treat you coolly be- 
cause of my position, and a fear of what the 
world may say. Bat I have felt kindly towards 
you all she while, and will soon give you a 
proof of my good feelings in contributing hand- 
somely to your support, You placed me in this 
position, and I think you owe it to me to make 
it more secure by removing Walter entirely, 
I don’t see why you didn't get rid ofhim when 
an infant!" 

Loraine was shocked, and declared that 
there never was a time in his life when he 
would have destroyed his master’s son, and 





garded his father, and his face clouded heavily, | 


tion he agreed with his wife to oare for and 
treat Walter as their noble nurseling, while to 
the world he passed as their son. 

‘And I'm not goin’ k on my word 
now,” he added. ‘I've been a bad man, 
broke your mother’s heart, and married 
another woman in Australy, and I never made 
anything by my wickedness. It lef’ me 
poverty-stricken end with bad habits, but 
"shout a frien’ but Wal’er. I've ’bout resolved 
turn over new leaf, an’ be somebody. Wal’er 
‘ll help me—promised he would. I never 
killed anybody, and I never will! If you want 
anybody do such work for you, must get some 
one else. Bat I give you fair warnin’, no one’s 
to touch Wal’er!” 

“If you are going to turn over a new leaf, 
perhaps you'll begin by a confession?” said 
Raymond, deadly pale, and with a menacing 
light in his eyes. 

** No, shan’t do that!" returned Loraine, 
with a heavy sigh. ‘Too late now to own to 
truth. You're safe, Raymon’, but ‘joy yourself 
and let Wal’er ‘lone! It'd take something 
more’n or’nary to make me confess all and 
run risk transportation, ‘Sides, I've no wish 
blight your prospects. Bui one thing must be 
un’stood between you’n me—Wal’er must be 
lef’ "lone, to marry the gal, or do what he 
likes. Man can’t have everything. You've 
got Lay ad and title, and ought to be con- 
tented |” 

This reasoning by no means suited Rosen- 
bury. His intensely selfish natare desired to 
grasp everything that seemed to him valuable, 
and, as long as there remained one desired 
object beyond his reach, all the rest seemed to 
him nearly valueless in comparison. 

**You can’é understand my feelings!’ he 
said, with a lofty sir. ‘In fact, I am entirely 
beyond your comprehension, and there's no 
use in arguing so foolishly on a sabject you 
cannot comprebend. Iam willing to give you 
anything you may demand for the service I 
require, and I shall not only be eafer in 
Walter's death, but you alao——” J 

“I'm tired subject!” interrapted Loraine. 
‘‘ No use saying more 'bout it. Wouldn't kill 
Wal'er save my neck from rope! Came here 
see you bout ‘nother matter. Mus’ have my 
rights!” 

** Your rights?” 

“‘Oert’nly, Raymon’. What do you s'pose 
changed youand Wal'er for when both babies? 
Why, sowhen you should grow up and be 
ludship I’d like live king! Time come 
for me ‘joy myself. Like luxaries and plenty 
money. Don’t like see son living as you do, 
and poor old father no ‘count in the world, 
and livin’ on son’s bounty. Short, Raymon’, 
I'm goin to bring luggage to-morrow and move 
in. I mus’ have suite rooms, and v'let ‘de 
shamber, like you have!" 

Rosenbury was frightened at this demand, 
and the — resolution with which it was 
uttered. He essayed in vain to break the 


visitor's determination, pleading with him to 
have patience and wail a little longer, and 


declaring that such a course would be sure to 
arouse the suspicions of Lady Rosenbury. 

“No such thing, Raymon’, Pass for one 
your ‘countable whims. ‘Sure you I'll be 
credit to you. I want see something fashion. 
able society. See no reason why shouldn't 
marry rich widow when my son’s aspiring to 
daughter and niece of Earl.” 

Raymond would have laughed at the abaur- 


| dity of this aspiration had it not been too 


msnacing to his own happiness. A cold per- 
— stood out upon his forehead as he 
replied,— 

“If you have any fatherly feeling, think of 
the position in which you would place me. I 
will give you money to go away——” 

Loraine interrupted him by a peremptory 
refusal, 

‘ Bat I cannot have you here to-morrow, 
or at all! On the day after to-morrow will ba 
the Earl's balli——" 

** An’ I’m going to it!” 

Rosenbury was in despair. 





He argued, promised, threatened, and 
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cajoled, by turns, but found Loraine obstinate 
and deaf to all bis words, his visitor declaring 
that he had waited long enough for the reward 
of his crime, and should be no longer deprived 
of it. B 

Loraine was unable to comprehend how his 
presence at Rosenbury Houee could endanger 
Raymond's position, and he regarded hie son’s 
arguments as originating from a feeling of con- 
tempt for him, and such an emotion called up 
all his pride and self-assertion, as well as anta- 
gonistio feelings. 

If Rosenbury had hated Walter Loraine, he 
pow regarded bis own father with mingled 
terror and aversion, and darker thoughts than 
he had yet fostered gathered in hia mind. He 
was even tempted to spring upon Loraine 
as he sat before him, and put an end for ever 
to his demands and claims, 

Conquering the impulse he eseayed again to 
argue the question. 

**No use, Raymon’,” said Loraine, “you 
mue’ manage the matter, for I shall come to- 
morrow.” 

“If you must, I suppose you must,’’ said 
Rosenbary, huskily; “but give me a day 
longer to arrange the affair with Lady Rosen- 
bory. I don’t know how I shall manage to 
gain her consent to your taking a seat at our 
table and becoming a member of our family— 
the thing ia almost impossible! But I will 


make the effort, and come down to your sloop | 


to. morrow afternoon about dark and tell you 
her decision.” 

"Very well. I'll come home with you, 
whether she consents or not. You can have 
to-morrow to argue with her.” 

“You forget that thisis her ladyship's 
bouee, and that if she refuses to receive you 
anges Sa you a yg 

“ Dp “ repl e, signifi. 
cantly. ‘ But I know that I’m as good as my 
own son, and that where he goes I can go, 
Lady Rosenbury supposes you to be her son, 
and she cert’nly wouldn't refuse you such 
trifling request. If does, we must let her 
know her will ain’t law always.” 

Seeing the unreasoning state of his father, 
Raymond dropped the subject, and re- 
marked,— 

‘Of course you'll have your seaman ont of 
the way to-morrow? 1 shouldn't like him to 
overhear our conversation.” 

Loraine did not notice the ill-repressed 
eagerness of his son’s manner as he epoke, 
and reylied,— 


you ’n I'll have sloop ourselves.” 

A strangely dark expression flitied over 
Rosenbury’s face, and he set his teeth firmly 
together in a way that boded no good to the 
object of his reflections—Loraine. 

The visitor arose to depart, well satiefied 
with the results of hie mission, and said, — 

“Now, min’, Raymon’, Waler’s not be 
touched by any body. 


bead harmed. When I come Ros'b’y House | 


to live, shall hsve Wal’er here every day, to 
meke up to him for what I ’prived him.” 
With this he took his departure, and Rosen- 
bury muttered,— 
** When you come here to live! Ah, when! 
It will be a long time first, I think. My visit 


#0.morrow evening to that lonely sloop will ; 


not be without results very favourable to 





me.” 
CHAPTER LI. 
Thus while he spake, each passion dimmed his 
face 


Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and despair, 
Which marr’d his borrow’d visage, and betray’d 
Him counterfeit, — Milton. 


Lapy Rosznsury's dislike of her son had 
increased to tive aversion, as has been 
stated, since discovery of his late oe 


upon Walter’s life, She had carefully avoi 
him since, never meetin 
divrer.teb'e, erd ther 


him except at the 
er meprer was £0 








; hopes of obtaining ultimately ber consent. 
would, therefore, be unpleasant for ber to | 





studiously cold and reserved that Raymond 
bad found it much pleasanter to dine at bis 
club, which course he had adopted. 


Is bad been several days, therefore, since | 


they bad met, 


Daring these days Lady Rosenbury bad . 


confined herself to the house, not caring to see 
any one in her grief and disappointment. The 
society of Lady Geraldine would bave been 
pleasant to her, but the girl had not come 
near her, and she only knew of her well. being 
from the cards of invitation to the Oountees’s 
ball, and the brief notice in the Court pepers 
- the forthcoming festivities ats Monst. rd 
ouse. 


In her seclusion, her Jadyship bad thought — 


much and earnestly upon the svbject of her 


future relations with Raymond ; and she had | 
resolved, as s00n as she could do so, without , 


provoking the world’s comments, to sever all 
connection between them, and regard bim asa 
stranger to her heart and home. 

At the mcment that Loraine was ushered 
into the presence of Lord Rosenbury ber lady- 
ship was seated in her boudoir, her ateitude 
fall of unconscious mournfulness. An open 
book lay on her knee, and she had been seek- 
ing comfort and forgetfulness in its pages. but 
in vain; and her gaze had now wandered to 
the portrait of her late husband, the eyes of 
which seemed te beam lovingly and enconr- 
agingly apon her. 

“How unworthy is Raymond of his noble 
father!” she sighed. 
little in features and person as in mind and 
characteristics. I cannot comprebend how 
such a father could have such a son ! 


She sighed again more heavily, snd her lips ; 


quivered with emotion. 

For a few minutes she gave way to her great 
grief, and then she aroused herself, regaining 
her self possession as a low knock sounded on 
the door. 

In reply to her sommand a servant entered, 
bearing a note upon a salver. 

Lady Rosenbary took up the missive, 
bidding the servant wait to see if a reply were 
needed, and then glanced over ite contents. 

As she had seen from the address the note 
was from Lady Geraldine, and in response to 
one she had sent her that morning inqairing 
after her health, and expressing surprise that 
she had not seen her of late. 

It was to the effect that G-raldine was 
quite well, but suffering from avxieti.. which 


| she would reveal to her ladyebip on the night 

“Cert’nly, Raymon’, he shall be out the | of the ball, which she prayed Ludy Rusenbury | 
way. I’li send him ’shore spend evening, an’ | to attend. She stated that she bud nos visised | these remarks, and be etammered.— 
Rosenbury House lately, on account of Ruy- | 


mond, who had repeated to her bis offer of 
marriage, but who had not yet relinguisbed - 
t 


meet him. She added a few remarks relative 
to Walter, showing how much thoughts of 


; him occupied her mind, and concluded with 
Won't bave hair his | many fond expressions of love for her ‘‘ more 


than mother,” Lady Rosenbury. 
One reason for her avoidance of Rosenbury 


House Lady Geraldive omitted to state, and | 


that reason was that she was not permitted to 
leave her home without the attendance of the 
Earl or Countess, who were particularly 
desirous cf impressing upon the world their 
devotion to their niece, whose supposed failing 
health had already been freely commented 
upon to visitors. 

There might have been other reasons 
prompting their jealous care of the maiden, 
but she felt herself virtually a prisoner, and 
longed for the evening of the ball, when she 
might escape the wiles and schemes altogether 
by appealing to Lady Rosenbury for protec- 
tion. 

Her ladyship perused the letter thoroughly, 
and then said to the servant, who had re- 
treated to a respectful distance, — 

“Is Lord Rosenbury at home?” 

“* He is, my lady !” 

‘Then inform him that I desire bis 
peseenes for a few minutes,”’ commanded her 

yebip. 


** He resembles bim as | 


' “Jf you please, my lady, @ person ia with 

him—Mr. Lorainc—and his lordship pave 
| Orders pot to be dietorbed while he remaing.”’ 
“Very well. Give my meessge to bis lord- 
| Bhip #3 soon as his visitor gors.”” 

Toe servant bowed and withdrew, and her 
lady®hip mused ,— 

*Lorsme bere again! How pinvgnlar! 
Has he come to explain the failure of hia 
plang in regard to Wealter’s death, and fo re- 
ceive his pay? Or, has he come to plot anew 
Wolter's cestroction? How very strange that 
@ father should agree to kill hiaown son! The 
connection between Rsymond and Loraine 
| peems equally mysterious, since I cannot 
imagine how they conld ever have come to 
such # Villainous sgreement, or how Raymond 
ever dared broach to him the subjects of 
such a terrible and unnatural crime.” 
| For eome time Ledy Rosenbury awaited in 
vain the coming of Raymond, but at length he 
entered her presence. 

There was ® repressed excitement in his 
| manner, and an apxious tone in his voice, that 
‘ did not escape her ladyship's notice, as he 
‘ inguired her wishes in regard to him. 

* Be seated, Reymond,” said ber ladyship. 
; “IT desire an interview with you to settle 
' various points upon which we are at issue. 
Loraine bas just been here?” 
Raymond assented, with a look of alarm, 
and took a seat at @ little distance from her 
, ladyship 
**Woat did Loraine want? ” inquired Lady 
: Rosenbary, her keen gaze searching the coun- 
tenance of her son. “ Did he come to arrange 
—_ you another scheme against Walter's 
+ e? Le 


Rosenbary started, and replied hurriedly in 
the negative. 

Her ladyship was by no means satisfied 
with thia denial, and continued,— 

“I wish to warn you, Raymond, that if 
anything should happen to Walter you will 
be held sccountable. Notwithstanding my 
misfortune in being your mother, I should not 
hesitate a single moment in denouncing you 
as the instigator of Waiter’s murder !’’ 

Her revolute manner and flashing eyes 
; atterted her sincerity. 
| “And that is not all, Raymond,” she re- 

sumed. “It [am not mistaken in my esati- 
| mate of his cbarscter, Loraine would give 
| evidence agsinst you to save himself from 
; punishments. Accept my timely warning, and 
gave yourself from » terrible penalty!” 

Raymond trembled as he felt the justice of 


/ 7 ye no intention of harming Walter. Lo- 
; Paine came to see me on an entirely different 
business.” 

‘To render an explanation of the manner 
in which your plans were defeated, and to re- 
ceive his pay ? '' demanded her ladyship. 

Raymono replien by his silence. 

** Alas!” saia Lady Rosenbary, mournfully, 
‘that I should have lived to see you the 
wioked being yoo bave proved yoorself, Ray- 
mond! Have you no respect for the memory 
of your father? Have you no affection for 
! the mother who bore you? I beseech you to 
turn from your present evil ways, and be more 
worthy your name and parents.” 

Tbe young man continued silent, her lady- 
ship's pleadings not making the slightest im- 
pression upon him. 

** Have I ever failed in a mother’s duty to 
you?” resumed her ladyship, in tremoling 
tones. ‘On, Raymond, you have been the 
child of many prayers, and yet there seems ‘0 
be little good in you! Why ie thie? Can you 
attribute it to any fault in me?” 

* You never loved me,” replied Raymond, at 
& loss for wn excuse, and naming @ reason that 
had nevertrovbled him in the Jeast. ‘‘ You have 
always set op Walter Loraine as my model, 
and bave always preferred him to me.” : 

(To be continued.) 
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A GIRLS HARD, 
~~ e 
CHAPTER Ix, 

After rain, sunshine. Tho morning broke 
most beautifal. The dawn was very still, Even 
here, in the centre of the yreat to vn, its still- 
ness was absolute, From behind the trees in 
the park, leafless yet, bat showing a ripening 
tendency to badding green, crept the yellow 
rose of the morning sun- 

Alwynne crouched up on har bed, clothed in 
the dress she had worn yesterday, cold and 
stiff with her miserable night » miserable vigil, 
watched the san’s rise with call, aching eyes. 

Dimly she was glad to see the golden glory, 
for the night had seemed as thongh it would 
never end. Thoughts—horribd}e thoughts—had 
beaten and clashed and buzzed incessantly in 
her brain through the weary hours, and she 
longed vaguely for morning az for something 
fresh, and pare, and beautifal—aomeshing that 
would bring a rélief to the verses, if not to ker 
sotaal sorrow, 

She felt very ill, She had been weary and 
faint and sick at hears ever &} ce that moment 
when Hugo had bowed obediencts to her cold 
words, and with one quiet gazs into her eyes, 
and gone from her side. Tho anguish of love 
seemed to burst upon her in ths realisations of 
what she had done. A vista of s terrible fature, 


void, blank, despairing, had openod itself to | 


het as she satin her berth, and héard from 
Marie that Lord Tatnton bad lefs the ship at 
Qusenstown. Even the anticipation of the 
quarrel close at hand with her mosher had not 
strung up her nerves immediutely. How sha 
suffered! She had been true so herself, to her 
pride, to ber sense of honour and right; bat 
bow she snffered! Oace he was gone a thoa- 
gand tendrils of her bsing seamed suddenly 
wrenched roughly apart. She felt as she had 


never felt before in all her young experience | 


of disappointmen: and distress, 

The furioue scene with her mother had 
dulted the exqaisite tortare of her psin alittle, 
and all the motives that had prompted her 


coldness to him revived and restored them- i 


selves. The sense of whit her toss mast be had 
been clouded the day before in she bewildering 
thoughts and fears which hac forced ber into 


craving conviction of all’she feared ; and in the | 


night she had been too num» with agony of 
mind to realise cack separate worrow clearly or 
Cefinitely. She had fallen into a short, haavy 
sleep somewhere abotit thrée o'clock, and had 
been forced to throw hersvif on her bed to 
Stretch her chilled, weary Iinbs, When she 
awoke, it was an awéketiing toil, Her heart 
leapt to her throat, and then dropped in a anil 


way, that made her turn sick for the moment, i 


What an all it was fora git! fo contemplate | 
What a burden for a pure, proad a6ul—a mind 
that eagered for hononr, and for the higher 
and more sublime inflasnoé of huntaa life! 

She shivered and closed hei eyes from the 
gradually growing glory of the rising sun. The 
brightness and freshness she had cravéd for 
Only a moment before hurt her now. 
seemed only to point out riore clearly the 
hiécone t¥ath, to throw a fallar light on the 
sitoxtion, and @rag forth into prominence the 
story of ber mother’s shame :.o4 sin, 

She had no defiaité thought a9 she lay there, 
Bhe could not have sifted ofs thonghs from 
another. She only hada sens of horror upon 
her that was tod great to be meusured by words, 
or dispelled by sophistry. 

She Jay haddied and shivering—faint and 
cold at oné moment, burning as with a oon- 
naming fever the next. Her‘th?out was parched, 
Sae litsed herself on her elbd'v, and straggled 

lowly to her feet. How her ead reeled, and 
how pitilessly the cold, golden, san rasa fell 
upon her dishevelled figare! Shexicved with 
isaden feet to the table, 

Marie alwaya plwesd some fruit near her 
dear one, a3 she calied the girlia her own heart, 
and there was a banch of glorious biue grapes 
— daintly and beautifully on a dish before 

26% 


They | 


Alwynune put her hand, and then drew it 
back with a shadder, As by a lightning flash 
she remembered she’cost of this frait, and her 
hand fell to her side. She poured ‘ott some 
water instead, and drank with difficulty. The 
sight of the grapes kept her rooted to the 
spot. Is brought a sudden’ fresh train of 
thought. If she could not eat this fruit, why, 
then, she could notsleep again in this luxurious 
room, or wear such a gown as was then upon 
her, She looked round her in a calm, slow 
way, ag though appwaising everything. It was 
the ordinary hotel.rdom such a3 she had ex- 
perienced a hundred times before, but its hard 
corners were rabbed away, softened av it were 
by the dozens of laxutious appointuierniy that 
Marie's pictarerque hand had soattered about. 

The toiles table, with its ivory ornationts, 
fach one bearing her initial in raised gold, the 
glistening ecent bottles, the rugs and skins 
flang on floor and couch, the silken dressing- 
gown, the rows of small boots and shoes, the 
glimpse of lace andother silky osught throagh 
@ baif-open door of the wardrobs—all seemed 
saddenty horrible to the girl's over-wronghé 
and nitserable mind. 

Vayuely she wondered how she had nosepted 
them ali so long, how itwas these dumb wit- 
nasses to hor degradation had not cried out to 
her instinot, and warned her against their 
origin, She shrank from it all now, and she 
| Seemed to be tarnished and shrattied in that 
she had not shrank from it alf along before. 

The thonght came deliberately, determi- 
nately. She had accepted them po far in ignor- 
ance. New she was no longer ignorant sve 
wonld accept them no longer. 

She eat down quietly on a chair, andresting 
her elbow on the table supported her weary, 
uching head while ehe thought onandjon. She 
mustactnow! Shs must think, Her eyes 
} went round slowly as if to fiad some help, 
some comfort in the familiar objecot# that sar- 
rounded her. Alwynne had not known uniil 
| this moment how strong a spice of her 
Log 3 firm, determined spirit had fatten to 

sr lot. 
, is would not fail her in the fafure, 

Shs saw no path clear, the had no way 
| made open to her, bit’she ser her teeth firmly 
together, and eid to” Herself ‘that sie had a 
. teak to perform, and she would perform it. 
Aonocsforth, cots what mityit, she world 
, take no farther whare in this Inxdry. The 
'coutly fruit would choke ber, the silken 
Yuiments etifie her, Stidhad no ‘definite plan, 








| to notitn of whatday before her in the fatfil. | 


men’s of this plan, bus’ she did not swervetrom 
hér fnventions'for’a sinyte itetant. Tiftesd, she 
' fél¥ ‘the firds thrill of relief, fhe first torch ‘of 
, comfort that had visited her’ dios the pester. 
day ia the mere thotyht of ‘it. 
i §he had the fmpttuosity and ottrage' of her 
| youth to support her will. She Wad’ ‘the an- 
cliiaded strength of her Honourable soul to 
refisos a glory on all she did. She was her 
movher’schild. That mivfaverremsin a truth; 
bat, mother or no myttier, Abwynvie'@everntitned 
her prevent etate of life’sHottld ‘end once and 
forall, She*was not sd ignorant of the world 
as to know notting of the world's privstion 
and poverty. She had never’shut her eyes to 
etiffering. It had been her joy tmny and many 
| @ tice, in her three years’ sojourn ‘with her 
‘ Mother, to have’ been’ able to relieve some 
sorrow'thatmoney cbald sithvst heel, Thestm 
thas Mea. Beabante had givén’ her’ quarterly, 
. for all her owo'individtal expenses, had gone, 
| ad Marie could well tevtify, in’ nearly every 
— save tO enrich ‘fie girl's postes- 
slons., 

She rosé from her chair, and fied to°walk 
to and fro while shé thought. Her'fest were so 
chilled, her limbs so cramped, she could barely 
move at first; but youth is very strong atid fair 
and fragile, as Atwynhe's bésnty Was. Her 

| health and odwititution were perfdst, She 
grew stronger each mbimetit, and Houghts 
bacame less hysterical and Gonfased. The sna 
: waa high above the trevs now, atid the traffic 
' Had commenced in'the wide street below. 

i Alwynne stood at the window and In 


It spoke within herndéw. She felt | 


out. There were many passers #0 and fro even 
at this bour, some of them girls, young like 
herself, shabby in garments; hurrying to somo 
daily toil. Alwynne'shewrt gave aleap as she 
stood there. Inspiration came to her all at 
once, 

“I will work,” she said to herself, and thera 
was an added touch of cottifortin this thought. 
Work—honest, honourable labour! What a 
vista was opened out to her suddenly. Her very 
paises thrilied again at the thonght. It was 
the solution to the horrible probiem. 

She turned away from the winéow almost 
fnvigdrated, Her bath was ready for her. 
Marie knew knew the girl would rise some- 
times almost with the dawn, aad the water 
stood‘always waiting with a sort of eagerness 
to be strengtheied? for the fray. Alwynne 
threw off her thingspand planged into the cold 
water, When she was dresded: spain: she fels 
another being. Every sort of though: 
otowded her mind; but i was thought of a 
more healthy tons—thought that was no} over- 
whelming in its horror, as it had been the 
night before. Her lips paled a little, it is trae, 
as sherécatied the-séene between her mother 
and herself ; and onos, asvhe was brushing ou! 
her madseeof soft, brown hair, she stoppsd 
and-presded her cold hand ‘over her eyes as if 
t0 shat out the bitter romembrance, but on 
‘the whole the girl wae better, As she bonnd 
her hair about her shapely-head she made ker 
plans. 

It was a visionary tosome minds, Th would 
have seemed's Qaixotio soheme that framed 
iselfin Albwynne'’s brain, bati¢ was born of 
the purity of thegirls spirit, had the breath 
of an eager desire for hononr and goodness sent 
through ite overy fibre. Qaixotio, impozsibic 
Visionary as might have ssemed@to others, to 
‘Alwynne it wad the only path? to tread, Sha 
would go to her mother quietly, without a word 
of recrimination—of mention, if possible, to 
what was gone, She woald ask that mother’ to 
relinquish theluxary, the wealth; the life that 
was so false, so ‘horrivic—to give back, if 
pos3ible, to thatedarce from which it hud come, 
tho money that was) that mustalways be, bach 
& lasting monument of shams; and together 
trasting in Alwynne’s youth, devotion and 
‘ootrage to turn their ‘baoks upon it all, and 
| eeak's homo wnd # tdtare’in'an honoarable it 
H Aen way. Alwyntie-would not-let her hears 
j her. 

She was strung up, likes David of of4, toss 
' forth and fight against this Gotieth that had 
threatened inet night''to overwhelm hdr, and 
) Grast the-very lightof lite’ont of her. Shoe 
| stood for one monfént motionlevs'inthe'middle 
! ofthe room, herhearrbewting heavily, quickly. 
She moved*forward, then paused, and going 
hurriedly to her bed knelt down beside it, 

‘‘ Heaven show methe-righf wey, and givema 
strength to follow it,” she prayed silently, and 
: her ptlecs were stifPag she wentslowly out of 
the’room, and walke@ to that one where her 
mother elept, 





CHAPTER X. 

To Lady Augusta Trevelyan'e' disappoint. 
ment, hor brother did nowinmredtiately fdllow 
the arrival oMhis telegram, «Hs sent a second 
‘one, ying he mast go straight through to 
| London on important busiaess, ‘bot would 
| present himself without fail at Torre Abbey 
within two or three days at the very latest, 

Lady Augusta almost wept, 

‘* And I have-nots seen him for so long!” she 
cried disappointedly, petulantly. 

“ Dear child, it is only a question of a few 
hoarse,” her husband said cheerily. 

Lady Augdsta snapped his head off at this. 

‘' §o like a mian!"’ she deolared ‘‘as if hoara 
did not count at all. I want Hago now—this 


very moment,” 

* On a*bine " fidished Me, Trevelyan, 
quietly, then’ his ‘eyes winkled, ‘Sant your 
} Yetter to’ Miva Glentes’ yer? ” ‘he inquired ia 
the most vasaat tons, 

Lady Gases face cleavéd as by nisgis. 
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“‘ Mach better thaa that. I pent a telegram 


40 Beligrave | | to know it they were in 
town. I expyot the wnuwer “nronien’, 
And indéed whe’ ahiswer” ' #iiere and: 
then, “ Her lndysiij were 
intown.” dias 

Lady Gus gave & litte jamp of delight- 


‘J will write to Bianolte at onde—at ‘once, 
Jack,” shedeslared, and fortiwitireat down 
+o her dainty escritdive, and wae busy fora 
few seoonds, daring witch time her Husband 
watohed her with 


at Bhe wae. 50: with her 
isthe veatlkensedinets: “Waa never tired 
of looking’as' Her, ; 
Byand-by siterglanced over her shoulder, 
hor Sip belies: and‘ber face all abeam. 
“ all, it is for-the best. Hugo shall 
traveldown _ oe from ‘London. Isn’é itall 
fendiinotion, eh ?"’ 
Po Ves ifehe can come.” 1 
aan. alwaysa wet blanket! O! 
ae She'miust, when I 






* AG te camse ridé*rough.shod 
over 3 ‘the world to bow 
orale en! o 

rc. Tee paseuge ont o 
he'roon teface, and steal a 
ise from /t *“¥ou tiust write 
another [egeer,y ite RBoRt it,” he 
added, his vik ow, ‘a letter of con- 
dolehoe to Let Her mother’s death 
ig y min ” 

“ Jaok |” Lis eb Mbaiukivelsd, “Ren 
ty oh rhow'tad’! “Gra BD 3 vad 
Lena! Is nttist hen 
Lens wroteto mé t 3 
better. Ob} Lan and: 
slipping her‘hand ™m, 
strolled with him into-the hall, “I should 


think Sir Henry would feel sorry for all the 
trouble he gave her, poor thing!" she said. 
Mr. Trevelyan did not answer all at once, 


‘* How strange it is that a bad man always | 


recsives such # wealth of devotion and never- 
filing affection. 

Graham always, 
shameétal treatment of her.” 


despite bis neglect: and 
Lady Gas 


detvled om herhtabund’s coat, standing ‘before | 
; COmperion, and Lord ‘Taunton's buvinees waa 


uit! etfalband critival, surveying bis general 


appearance with an air of keen! appreviation; | 


itl-disgiiesd. “ It shows: what a bad man 
_ mw be," she eat, nodding her ‘amull 

ova head, “for I am: nothing but -your 
davai" 

Mr. Trevelyan stole ‘snother' ‘kiss, and 
etfiled the pretty) brow Itair. 

“ Saint Angdita, the martye |’ hotamghed ; 
aad then) ag‘he cae et ‘and riting- 
ofttp,) * Yow Withnot foiget to’write to Tent!” 

‘Of couvent not,deat, I will adk the poor 
thibg t'corte dwn! snd stay’ with' ng" ae'soon 
ag She i¢alls to doao. Haogo’ willbe! certain 
to bave the reins of household’ governtaens in 
his hands, until”—and Lady j|Gus’ face wore 
& portentous sir—“urtil Blanche takes 
them” was what she meant by that, but she 
did not speak the words. ["nétead she continued 
the subject of Lady Graham and her sad 
déath. “I ever rightly ‘understood what the 
trouble ‘wag between the Grahams, Jack,” 
she paid,-half qhestioningly. ‘All I know is 
that Lena will not mention Sit Henry’s name 
ifshe can help it. Is he such an awfal bad 
lot, as you men call it?” — 

“In @ public -senge, no, litile wife!” Mr. 
Teevelgan explainéd, ‘We can ill aiford to 
joze euch @ politician as Graham ;- but -in 
private life I have no hesitation in calling 
bird ‘a Backgdard. ‘THe iman’ who wartonly 
whe ‘favk’ ‘df breaking a ‘podd 
Worhdn’ HHeaed gota Vary fat boty word’ Tro 


tits }"and°? Gratath > Hag ‘fabs serif that’ poor | 
woirhty fo ‘Hier’ gehve shtdngh pict (this | 


Wiingled tenderness and 


That poor creature adored | 


‘ Another woman,.I believe, some well- 
known ‘simger ‘or danosr—I forget which. 
Gtaham Has bien! devoted to: Her for years, 
Hine followed her about all over’ ‘the place, and 
I make no doubt’ now that the will become 
‘Lady Graham as don a possible.” 

Lady Gus'uttered a sherp exclamation. 

“No wonder poor Lena will not speak of 
him, Jack, This woman cannot bs very 
young, oan she?” 

“T don’s know anything about her, except 
‘that she calls herself a woman,” Mr, Trevel- 
yan said. Then he pressed his hat down on his 
curls, and swung himseff into 
the saddle. “Pity you won't come for a 
canter!" he called out, ‘Iam gofvig to see 
Stewart. Shall ride home by the old church, 
Hiw@u’s I better call and inquireit your beanti- 
Pal young man is home’yst!” 

Gus ‘rolled up her gardenizg gloves 
‘intowball, and flung’ them at ber hosband, 
misting him, of course, bu} making his cob 
aby violently, and staré off in a terrible hurry. 

‘* Take care of yourself, darling |" Lady Gua 
cried after the retreating form. ‘‘And Jack 
—Jack—mind you are home to lanch, without 
fail. Dear old thing,” she said to herself, 
tenderly, as she went back to her writing. 
table. ‘‘ The best and dearest in the world 
exoopt Hugo. I wonder”—Lady Gus mused 
on—“I wonder what important business it is 
that has taken Hago up to Loudon before 
cominghers? I should be quite vexed with 


him by vines bat if it brings bim in‘immedi- 
7 chel shan’ tiind as. mich 

‘aa I shoul have done!” 
- /4i e > way ls everything 
rappen. 







Tady of ering 
herself » constantly disappointed individual ; 
whereas, as her husband never failed to 
assure her, she was one of the luckiest, 
However, “for once,” as she insisted upon it, 
things shaped themselves delightfally. 

Lady Rose Gleniee was only tco pleased that 
her handsome daughter should pay a visit to 
Torre Abbey, particularly when she knew 
that Lord Taunton waz aotdaily home:again, 
and would probably be Bishoke'’s constant’ 


completed just in time to offer hia estort to 
Miea-Glenlee front Ligndon to: Westehester, 
thence to the Abbey. 


“T think my fairy godmother must have ; 
been on in this acene |! ’’ Lady Gas declared to | 
ber hus¥and, four days after that one on j 


which ske had exprested’sach disappbiatment, 
“] don't think I have--ever been sa lnoky 
béfore! ” and then her ladyehip perched heraehi 
on Mr, Trevelyan’s knee, ‘except when I met 
you, darling, of course,” she added, sofsly. 

‘I refuse to be regarded in tbe light of an 
after thought,” qudth Mr, Trevelyun, stériily, 
gy Boy ha haa to listen to’adong léssdn. 

ow ke muss nbVer—no, néver—interrupt & 
convérs#tion betweon Hongo and Blanéhe. How 
—ifhe came in suddenly, in the dusk, for in- 
stdncé—and taw them sitting togethex hé must 
withdraw ininicdidtely and siléntly. How he 
rhtisi not a#térnips #0 take ‘Hugo cff for long 
ridég or ‘séjdarns About the estate. How, in 
fact,"hie midst manconvre, and help his wife to 
maroouvre in vee 
about # s¥ate ‘of 
in ‘charsdter ‘between * Lord 
ahd Mise Blane Glen'ee. 

Mr, Trevélyan'tdok his Tetson rtiectly. 

“ OF borirse I ‘will #ry’ and‘ rentetiber all 
fits, Gos,’"he ‘paid, ditbitidaty, “bat I'woti’s 

ive’I ahiall subsea. Ffogo ie ¢éttain +0 
in# ¢0°¢0’ over ‘fhe land ;‘and then retteniber 
there wifl Be a few niore haintiry days’ yet, 


Tdanton Torre 





abhi You danndt expsh¥ the pobr ohep not ‘to 


| 20 his‘elfare’ of crbas*donttry ¥iting' attér his 


absolite Hégiedt ahd IGifférente to her. And, | lend adoriee!” 


sttér WH;'he! Would ‘havi ‘been /nbtiing, ov ‘At 
least dt Dall #0 préedt a kb is) iPhe had riot 
Martie? hér and hér'thtiriey.”’ 

Gav's pretty litte brows were drawn, 


** Dlakéie Bal Wont too,” Lady Gausetha 
mpy) “Donte leptbat upset you: Now 


| ¥outleave' ederything tome, Jack, and ‘obly 
Fat otnntonr Soanaat “WN 


fone wing ‘way ‘iewd 


‘°F $appose, Jick,” she said) rithihatihaty; gd you will be ae righ? a8 hine penve 


it was a oase of other women?” 


Mi! Trevelyan Yeoghed vodgent, but when 


Lady Augasia declared faot | 











ssible way, to bring | 
ifs abstrdly'matrithorial | 


his wife had flitted away he looked rather 
grave, : 

‘*Wonten are sttange creatures, I stippose 
my little bird honestly thinks this would bea 
good thing for Taunton, yet, atter such an 
experience of his, I déubs whether he will 
view the matter in the came light. D-ar old 
ohap, I shall be glad to shake him by the hand 
once more, It will be like a glimps@ of oid 
times to have him here among us, audit will be 
sOmething to see the shadow broapht by hia 
absence chased away from my darliag's 
bright face. 

“Weill, I will forgive her all her miwtri- 
monial sehemes, Toey please her, and they 
will not be likely to harm Hugo much, he tan 
take cure of himself; and, after’ ali,’’ Mr. 
Trevelyan mused, “it is only right thatigema 
day or another he should tink of anther 


martiage, os 
© Theolf title has degconded in direct line 
from father to gon for soma B, id 


would ‘bem pity to bieait “fie Row. 
Besides,” Tack Ti said to hituself. 
heartily, ““‘beowuse hee had ove bad 
expertenoe ie that any reason why he should 
have #7 ? There'ate, thank Heavca, too 
many good wotten in the world to fear such 
sorrow coming twice im his lifetime to one 
man!’ 

Bo Lady Gus; afterall, would not count ppon 
her hosbvand’s-aid in-Yain—in her schemes 
for her brovher’s future. 1¢ hardly seemed to 
her powsibie-that-it was really her brother 
witone sie’ wae to: welcome home at last. 

ed of seeing him. The 
Brival was strange. She 
conid eat no Tuseficon, nor had she fared 
muoh better at brewkfaes, and ber preity syes 
were blind with tetra; and her pretiy face 
pale with excitement an®eciott-n, ad she 
stood in the big entrance and watched the 
brongham roll up the avenue from the station, 

Blanche—martfiage—schemes! Ali were 
forgotten as she fels Hago's arais about her, 
Hago’s lipa touch hers, and heard Hugo's 
voice murmuring # tender gresiingin her ear. 

There waa no happier littie: mortal in the 
world than Lady Gus; ag she led thie travellera 
into'one of the bmallerreception. rooms made 


ts 


! copy*by all het bélongingy; and doably ec now, 


withw beight ‘fire ‘biuwing and tea’ siandiog 
read@ in*its dalaty equipage. 

* Now oointeus; ‘Haga, cortfessh” she cried, 
aia hhe'basidd hetachf in removing Mias Gien- 
ive’ wtruvelling jacket sud’ ht, “there iv no 
pisoe like homerateersnih!” 

ord Tacntorentiied atthery; it'was so .ccod 
to lock on Ker sgain. 

“Ieiaa very’ ‘exsy confemsion; Gasy dear!” 
he suid; quietly, *Phereis in@esd nep!ace so 
fv sod as home, ttle sibter'nine.” 

Lady Gut planted Miss’ Giehnie in a cosy 
chai; texd) flatecred abou? the ten tray, 

“ T aupgoing ¥o wait bm you all ‘myself to- 
day, Hugo!” she eaid, lodkihg at bien every 
now and then, her eyed etill eloquent with 
emisticn, ‘*I dispensed) with) Brown's sér- 
vives, mucit to his torezoments I ami -surehe 
ounsitiers shiva ‘most iil-reguiated household. 


| As'a rule,” Lady Gos, cdatinaed, chatting on 


to give vent tovher éxditement; and to the joy 
that biéad in hersheart, ab the mesr prdeenca 
ot her! beloved Hago'’kt Iast. “AaB rale,’’ 
she deolared, giving Miss @Nenthie her cup of 
tow, “I wm abbolutely brow beaten by 
Brown, YWowuesk Jack if Lanz not frifhtened 


! to deathy wemetimes ‘by bis cold stptriority ; 





but! to-day towiey |b vould éfy a dozen 
Browas, with their abtdnished'’ yes; my lady's,’ 
sid'then disgasteh—*no; my lady's,’ at every 
thing Eeay.” 

‘© You wremdt’ a bit ebanged, Gus,” Lord 
Pidunton’ taid, as she stodd ‘beside bia, his 
atin’ abows ‘her’ waist, ‘ Notoa day; notan 
hour older, and jusssemuch*epoibsdas ever!” 

‘Spoiled! Blanche, 'éid:you' hear that? 
Me—T, whichever isthe proper! ‘grammatical 


exchimavion ? I epoited’! Well!” 
‘Mica' 'Glentes« prailed> iBly. * Blancke 
Glenlze was the qifutes: Obishguor. She 


Watdin tact, a incés market dontrast to her 
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[ALWYNNE SAT DOWN AND SUPPORTED HER WEARY HEAD, WHILE SSE TBOUGBT ON AND ON | 


friend in every sense of the werd. A large, 
fair women, with fine, though ample propor. 
ticre—she had a distinct grace aboot her. 
B:z, tall, and fine as she was she moved mar- 
vellously well, and gave one the feeling always 
of being in the most superb pbysical bealth 
and mental equilibrium, Her face was called 
beantifol ; and certainly the exquisite tint and 
textore of her very white shiv, the regular 
contour of her features, apart from the won- 
Gerfol snd unmistakable masses of yellow- 
bsir, would bave sufficed alone to win Blanche 
G!cnlee this name from most people, 


Her bair was really marvellous, falling in : 


rest, long eoft clouds far below ber waist— 
ae reaching below her knees when it was 
nrloosened. BSbe always wore it braided, as 
clorely as it would braid, about ber sbapely 
head, and she held to this method, no matter 
hew often the faerbion in such things might 
change, 

Lacy Gus acmired Blanche honestly and 
irmeneely, She adored the bandseome pore 
and bearing, and pined to bave the ssme 
fisxen bair and pink and white skin. Her 
busband was not qvite of this opinion. 

* Bhe is exactly like that big doll that 
praces the nurrery!” Mr, Trevelyan thovght 
to himeelf. “] never can qvite see why my 
little bird sbould rave about her so much, 
unlees it is because there is so much of ber; 
brt for all ber white skin and golcen bair I 
prefer sometbing warmer, something with a 
hte evepicion of a soul sbout it somewhere.” 

Mies Glenlee dircueeed ber tea, and chatted 
jr rer pleaeant, slow voice, She never was 
bs own to exert or hurry bereelf in the least. 

“Bo nice that Hugo just bappered to be 
erming down to-day!” oried Lady Gus, with 
® roost innocent expression. 

Miss Glenlee assented. 

* We travelled down with a very handsome 

corg map,” she observed. ‘Both Lord 

orton and I were quite struck with him, 
weren't we, Lord Taunton ?" 

* Tre bead of an Apollo’ Pogo said, half 


mechanically. His mind was surging with 
: thoughts as he stood once again in this old, 
well-remembered house, and heard hia sister's 
voice ringing in bis ears. 

“And did thie Apollo's head get out here?” 
Ledy Gos queried. 

‘*At Westchester. He had a roll of music 
under bie arm.” 

Lady Gus clapped her banda. 

‘*Jen’s be besvtiful? Ncw, Jack, you see 
other peeple sre of my opinion,” 

* Ycu evidently seem to know all about our 
| young msn?” Lord Tavpton esid, Jsugbingly. 
**One of your usval flirtations, eh, Gur?” 

* An awful case,’ Mr. Trevelyan said, with 
& twinkle in bis eye, 

Mies Glenlee looked a little surprised, and 
more 80 as Lady Gus rattled on an explana- 
tion about Mr. Blair Hunter, dwelling on bis 
mosical talent, and on his exceedingly plearant 
mannere, and 60 on. 

**I always thought organists were old and 
took trvff?” she ssid, in her slow way. She 
put down ber cup, and rose to approach the 
fire. “‘Arsilway journey always makes one 
cold,” she said, looking at Lord Taunton with 
ber big, rather meaninglees blue eyes. 

He msde ecme reply to this, but bis manner 
was stil] mechanical, and be was not 60 
when bis sister propored to Miss Glenlee that 
she might like to adjourn to ber own room. 

**Ccme and have a look at the borees,” Mr. 
Trevelyan eaid to bis brother-in-law. ‘I have 
just to ree toa little business with Stewart, 
who hae ridden over. If you go towards the 
stables Taunton and I will pick you up.” 

Lord Tannton aerented, as he lit a cigar. 
What man will ever refuse a visit to the 
horses? He sauntered ont through the big, 
old-fashioned ball, and made his way to the 
entrance. There he stood for several moments, 
looking straight before him with an air of 
prececupstion and much thought, as indeed 
was bot natural when one recalled all the 








circcumstences of this moment, and remem. / 


bered how long had been his sojourn from 
England and home. 

He strolled on towards the stables after a 
moment's pause, enjoying hie cigar half 
unconsciously, and the air of preocoupation 
clong about bim. 

Beeing bim from 8 distance one would have 
thought he was plonged into a deep and 
perbaps a mcody reflection on the eubject of 
time, life, change, as brought near to him on 
this his return home. 

Asa matter of fact, Lord Taunton's thoughts 
were cocupied by a totally different subject 
altogether, and one having no connection, at 
least, in one sense, with the matter touching 
the story of bis past, He was thinking, as he 
bad been thinking steadily for the past few 
Gays, of Alwynne Brabante, and Alwynne 
Brabante alone! 


(To be continued.) 


—_ 
_ 








Caxzs in Scotland, we are told, must slway2 
be Jaid on the trencher right eide oppermcet, 
to eerve them the other way was formerly 
deemed nothing less than anineult. Tke origin 
of this curious notion appears to be the 
tracition that only to the traitor who gave 
Wallace up to the English, and to bis descend- 
ants, were cakes served up in this manner. 
Hence the proverb, ‘‘ Turn the bannock with 
a fauce Menteith,” 


Tsx Mikado of Japan is the firet Sovereign 
whom his subjects bave been allowed to beho.d 
in perron, Japanese etiqvetie having for ages 
reqvired the strictest seclusion for sacred 
majesty. Ufortunately, perbaps, forthe pre- 
servation of that divinity which doth hedge & 
king, be is an ugly little man with thick li 
low forehead, dull eyes, andscanty beard. But 
his bearing is full of dignity, his manners are 
perfeot, be is both intelligent and accom ed, 
and bia ideal of sovereignty is the welfare of 
his people. 
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,.HOW DARE YOU PLAY 80 OBUEL AND UNWOM4NLY A PART?” OBIES MES DELVAIN.) 


NOVELETTE.) 


AGATHA’S VICTORY. 


~~ 


CHAPTER I. 


A nostzz of silk, a flutter of laces, and the 
heiress bas swept up the aisle and entered the 
large old-fashioned pew belonging to the 
Manor people. No one heeds her companions, 
being too intent to see what manzer of woman 
Miss Kirby is; and yet I think tbe girl 
following her is worthy some notice. She is 
‘wil and slender, erect as a young palm; she 
hes & pale, refined face, which flashes into 
beauty when she smiles, large soft brown 
eyes, and a mass of waving dark brown hair. 
She is simply dressed in some soft, navy blue 
rosterial, quite inexpensive, but ~ tastefully 
inede, and fitting exquisitely. 

She follows Mies Ki:by to the far end of 
tbe pew, and then the last of the trio enters— 
& small, demure-looking woman of forty-five, 
» homely sort of body, and chaperone to the 
:viress, There is nothing remarkable about 
her; Bo one would think cf looking twice at 
Mes. Delvain—myeelf. 

The service begins. It is not a very edifying 
one, and do all I may I cannot fix my thoughts 
upon it, They will wander to other subjects, 
nnd most of all to the chamge that bas taken 
piace in my own life during the past three 
weeks, Do not be afraid that I am going to 
inflict the bistory of my life upon you! It is 
not of myself I wish to speak, only, so far as 
v8 necessary, to explain the position of the 
trio in the Manor pew. 

I am a widow, and a poor gentlewoman. 
Three weeks ago I Jost my slender income 
‘hrough the dishonesty of my banker, and I 
iad to look abont me for something to do. I 
was fortunate enough in my search. Before a 
“eek was over I had been interviewed and 
epproved as chaperone by Misa Kirby’s late 








guardian, and my immediate future held no 
anxieties. 

“The girl bas been my ward for ten years,” 
Mr. Crozier said, “but she has rather 
governed me than I her. She is wilful and 
headstrong, but I do not think you will find 
her dissgrecable as acompanion. A week ago 
she came of age, and then she flatly refused 
any longer to remain under my roof. Flatter 
ing tome! ‘No,’ she said, ‘* lwant to feel I 
am really my own mistress, and at liberty to 
act as I please; I refuse to be fettered any 
longer !’” 

“+ But you cannot live alone,’ I said, and 
she retorted, quickly, ‘I am aware of that. 
You must advertise for a chaperone, slthough 
it is absurd to think I can’t take care of my- 
self; but I suppose the proprieties must be 
regarded.’ 

‘*¢ And where do you propose to pitch your 
tent?’ I asked. 

‘'* Where should I go but to my own home? 
Diplock is my birthplace, and I intend making 
it my home.’ I knew it was useless to oppose 
her, although I think it absurd for a young 
girl to take upon berself the management of 
such a house as Diplock Manor. She will 
have quite a retinue of servants to control ! 
Bat there, she is an heiress, and can gratify 
her every whim. I only hope, dear madam, 
you will agree.” 

“*I hope go,’’ I said, although I felt scared 

at the prospect before me. What was I to do 
with such a strong-minded young lady—I 
who was never renowned for firmness or 
courage ? 
The next day I joined Miss Kirby in the 
handsome apartments she had engaged. She 
met me courteously. ‘I am glad you have 
come,” she added, ‘' for I can go now where I 
please without exciting remarks. You will 
have to endure London, and the discomfort of 
apartments for # fortnight at least. They tell 
me the Manor cannot be in readiness for us 
until then.” 


For the first three days after my engage- ' 





ment Miss Kirby found ample amusement in 
shopping and sight-seeing ; then she began to 
yawn, and protest life was too dull to be 
worth living. 1 wondered how she would 
endure existence in u small and remote village. 
Before the week ended she said,— 

‘I am pick of it all; I have so many clothes 
now I couldn't wear more if I had them, and 
I have seen everything worth eeeing.”’ 

‘Will you go to Kensington Museum?” I 
aeked, humbly. 

‘Heavens, no! I've done it four times 
already, and I hate museums.” 

We relapsed into uncomfortable silence. 
Miss Kirby was seated at her deck over- 
hauling letters and papers of every description, 
tossing some aside with a little scornful 
smile, folding others and tying them in 
packets. Presently she gave a quick, low ory 
as of delight. 

“The very thing! I declare I'd forgotten 
all about her until I came across this letter. 
It was written five years ago, and I never 
answered it. We'll have her to live with us!” 

Then seeing my mildly questioning look, 
bho laugbed,— 

“Ob, I forgot you did not know anything 
of my family history. My father had a 
sister who made a very poor marrisge; her 
husband was not even a gentleman, but the 
son of an Edinburgh printer. Still they were 
very happy—at least report says so, and his 
loss killed Aunt Pccobe. They bad one child, 
and this letter was written by her when she 
was fourteen! In it she says that her 
governess had generously offered to take her 
as articled pupil, and, in return for her 
services, board and clothe her. Well, her 
apprenticeship has now expired. I'll send for 
her ” 


‘*Perhaps the young lady will refuse to 
come; you have so long ignored her,” I ven- 
tured to say. 

‘Pooh ! She won't be so foolish. Fancy pre- 
ferring to teach unruly children to living at 
eage at Diplock Manor!" 
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“She may have some conscientious scruples ; 
about leaving the governess who has been so | 
good to her. She must be getting usefal to 
her now!” 

* Of course; but Miss Crafer will suffer no 
loss. I shail amply satisfy her; and if she is 
not a very ce!fish woman she will not stind in 
the way of Myrile Keith’s advancement,” 

She did not; for, two days later, we were 
joined by Miss Kirby's ¢ousin, and’induetime 
rm chi bv ‘she puetety-ct ~ 
tinge’ ave at , ‘church. | 

Ag I Took at the two: gitlich pide by 


cite; I flud uryselt bg that » Keith 
stood int Kisbpeekoon, Pies tery | 
; any hen mee to’ me, 02") 
eqial; Bub ny } 


emplo 
¢feats mews leas than 


curious, half-suppreased air of defiance, and 
I begin to fcel uncomfortable, but all the 
same I intend doing my duty by my churge— 
that is, if she will allow'me. 

‘Who is Mr. Falooner?” I ask; keeping 
my eyes bent upon my hands lest my ootirege 
should fail me, ‘I do not remember t6'itave 
heard his name before!” 

“Mr, Falconer ia a native of Diplosk, 
second eon of Dr. Reginaid Fatconer: His 


heart does not go out to Hor ‘weit dése'te her | aiy* r. 


perititess ° 
There is something lackingint uk 
hardly know what, and Drepts: that 
foues-very (RoW) eilting Where tard 
very pretty sitting 
of ‘Vie Febriary sun, and yet het fies Goer not: 
ace me, 


tateeare satall and’ “Bat I kavwll’ 
eaetibhis-e trifle too flat, ¢ ; 
, and i ceive or ‘Visit 


CRP. palraps, #00. 


creer 
re 

asty: 

wetoling- 


tion of her glance meei the inquiring ook ofa 
pair of very blue eyes. 
I am jast a little startled. Have I at last, 


> Bie | ive 


bat ‘the: 
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and all unintentionally, discovered the reason | 
of Agatha’s impatience to return to Diplock? | 
I am noé left long in euspenge, The benedic. | 
tion’ ented she hutrics‘as from eburch, quite 
royatdlers of appearances, and‘just beyotid the | 
porth theowner of the blue'eyery of her, 
‘Miss Kirby! Is it pousible! thought you | 
ere in town?" j 


‘* Myntxe, have you finished writing those 
invites yet?'’ atka Miss Kirby, a few days 
later. *‘No? Why, what an idle girl you 
are! Do hurry up, or they will miss this 
post. And when you've finished them I want 
you to copy some verses into Miss Prinvie's 
album. Sign miy initials, yon know. Then 
you might make out # liat of articles I require 
‘when I'ran’ up ‘to téwn on Friday, or I am 


She looks positivély beantifal with thet potind fo forges Hull of them.” 


faint flash'oh ‘her checks, atid the great light 


in her eyeg. 
* You , Mr: Falooner, I am: of ‘age, 
‘and that lock’ Manor is my'otvn Home. | 


Natarally I returned to it, as sooh’as biroum- 


atitited allowed. You forget, too; what a very 
independent young pereoh I wt, Now het me | 
Mtredtoe yor tony coutin, Mise Ketth, who 
Rab kindly cffeted to shire my exile, end to | 
Mi¥s.. DéPvain, our very goud @aenna’ and | 
rhehtor,”’ i 

My. Palosaet atknowledges ud’ in’a cordial | 
fashion, and then Agatha, taking possession of 
him, leads the way to the Manor; chatting | 
biipitly'all the while, now and apnin glancing | 
tito the fine; frank faee, aa’ thotph seeking’ to 
kivow if hur conting'gives him plewdtive. 

Sho vite hint very informally ‘to lanch 
@PMh us, aid he accepts without dewrar. I 
wonder who and what he is, and-detérmine to 
qoeition Avetha ot the éarliest ‘opporthhity. 
A #@inan ity my positign’ cannot be‘ too care. 
fal to’ whowr'sie gives her evtntenance and 
eipport. 

Myrtle'is ‘very qtet throuphont' the ‘meal, 
bet I notice thay Mr; Palcouer’s eyes stray 
fen te te 8 weet; grave'fage, and that when 
ahe dfférs her raro' Mierke ‘he listens with 
tidet fiuttering affention, I think Agstha 
Sees thiy 860, arid ia DoF well pleaded, How- 
etér ht tidy be, when she invites ‘him to 
Vidis the Torderics’ We are not incltided in the 
ive. Neither’ Gods he return to*#he hots; 
and when I express my surprise at this, Mise 
Kirby says,— 

Oh, he’Had rather: at important ‘oagaye: 
ment, so I convinced him shat /retitn was 
minetesmry, and the'day being sobright I 
Walied ‘with him to the gates,” 


Myrtle answers chetrtaily,— 

‘Very well,” 

Bat she séenis'so Weary, and is’so pule, that 
I venttire to'ray,— 

‘" May I not give ter sdine’azsittancs, Miss 
Kitby?” 

‘Oh, she has no more than she can cvim: 
fortably do, arid I want you' to drive to Prost. 
ham with me. How'soon can you be'réesdy?”’ 

‘Tn a téw nifnutes. But—buat Myttle is 
— pMe, and the drive’ would do her 
oThe glancs she flashes upon me siletoes nié 
effestdally. I aminbvt a brave’wonian, so I go 
away to dress, and have no chante’of apeéch 
with Myrtle before’ the chaise is ‘brdaght to 
the door. 

Once’ on’ the’ road Agatha reodvits her 
naviral Brightness of tanner, and proves 
a pager eee ie aaderyitt that i 

n ‘danger iting the pule' we Have 
left behind. ” 


For the ‘firat fw diye after Myrtie’s’strival 
hér“contio treated her'with marked kindness 
and affection; but lately there has been a 
otange in ber miaiiher, and it dates from a 
aay when Lyle’ Faloéner’ had‘taid Misa Keith 
hed’ the loveliest éyes he’ had ‘ever gecn, and 
fie free of a Madoniia. 

Is Agatha jealens, and what understiading, 
if sty, is there between hérvelf ‘ahd Mr, 
Fafoontr? Tan odrtain that whe loves him, 
bat I'am tot qtifte'co sure’ of his regard for 
her, And T4hink “thie Very santeutitertaitity 
ix “tofmeéentiny' ‘hér) mitiking her ‘harsh and 
overbesiting ‘with Myitfe; and a wee bit 
capricions im Her trevitareht’of me. 

Oar culls ‘bting' ssisfactérily cohcladed, 





Bie is looking all the wiile'at mht WHha 


and our shopping done, Agatha turns the 
potties” heads towards home. 


‘‘ We shall jast be in time for tea!” she 
says, “and Myrile' will have. finished her 
‘work. Don't! you ‘think, Mrs, Delvain, that 
Lyle Falooner shows! ber a great deal of 
attention?” 
mao a pawl ealuapreumes she puts this 

on, ‘am on my . 

wor enat™ — ‘aby po ges oe a 
| pretty 1” Bxatiswer, q “and Mias 
Keith ig umdowdtadly' pretty.” | 
* Peettier than I am?” she sek, still with 


sitigie; f her guee fixed on my face, “Ie she?” 
We’ do' not all’ see with the swine eyes,” I 


“mor” ° ite 
“ Bus you! préfer ‘my ootitin's" appearance 
tomine? Parivaps others do?” 


“Miss Kirby, you should no ‘feel dis- 
satiefisd with yourself, ‘or yout’ on. 
Biitely you are pretty etoagh’ Otte Teal 
jestoasy of your cousin? And! 
much Hore fértunate in’ every thilgt 8 
thos’ htto be-content, ” “y 


“ T wien T''werw poor!” she brasite! ‘ont, 
















/ Pm distant 


ey: “ l\ghould ‘Know'then it TYwere 


q ed You would not lfite’ 40! lose it,” Bay, 
ryly. “Lofever knew! any persit “who 
oa in poverty: If. To eat Mie'bread 

Sor de is not pleasatt. 
your do is.” 

“Loouidy: ‘Fhe: 8 to lvve 

little bit, bat with the whole soul's 






‘she sits wi i tosh 
, Whe: PT) wo wf nel ih th ; and nothing but love will make’me 
wy very ok, wader’) “Do not notios her er ee Bitte 
Tove’ akio ie eke dose not mean to beantind, ‘she'ie jitter a 
, ; : ; 3 de not wnderstend® her ieee is,” Eromark, seEstep out, and follow 


a, Here*we are athome! I’wish 


sSuetraertitsly polar than whd 
paler than when she first 


one Gf the long, low windows she patces, 
and the thesound of voiees-réaches us where 
we stand, 

With quick, impatient hands Agatha thrusts 
the Window wide open, and never till my dying 
day sball I forget the expression on her livid 
face. It ig so demoniac in its hate and rage, 
80 fall of tragio despair, that I hold my breath 
and wait for what is to follow. 

In a low-chair sits: Myrtle, her work 
negleoted, lying on the table before her, and 
close by her is Lyle Falconer, talking in 
qnisk, carnest tones, 

With that mad anger tearing at her heart 
Agatha advances, gives one glance at the pile 
of stationery*coveritig the table, then s4ye,— 

‘ Tuke you? work 40 the brady, ‘and I forbid 
you to join ul agdin Gil TY fe completed 1" 

Myre had risen qtitily, Her pule’face paler 
Bilt, tae’ Tor theréd beet dither ‘check, 
tind her soff'eyds ptéw bright with’ chtraced 
pride; baPehe conquers hevaclfby the supreme 
effort, and, guthering Her Pa tigether, goes 
ht without a-word, miérely Bowing gravely to 
Lyle, who stahds frowhilig By. 

And; when the ‘door closes ‘open her, a bud. 
@en' sented of resttaint Hold ts Hilént. Agatha, 
With dffeted ‘ndstfil ana fashits’ eyes? Hands 
white and siern,' WHS? Lyle looks ‘for his 
hat, 

**“Mvs, Delviiih, 1 wrth you'gddéd’ sfernoon |” 
le Bays. ‘* Migs Kirby, Pam sorry you should 
fifink ‘inte airuniit cotapabion for your bousin | 
I shall ‘not ‘intrideaguin tptw ‘you!’ and, 
—s a ‘céfémonious bow, he thovés téwards 
the door. 

"Stay!" "The! Yolée id Agatiia’s, bat so 
hoarse and clfahved' Uiie may well be’pstdoned 
for'not'resesthisthg tt, “Stky! You shall not 
leave nie like thigt ” 

She dtiws' ‘hér Breath ‘so Hiarply, fiat one 
Hbtarlisg wohld day phe*wessoblting,' and her 
hbvids ave clenthed' ‘fase ih ‘the’ folde of her 


we, 

e Pani waiting,” Lyle tiys, coldly. “ How 
would you have me go?” 

“Not in siiger; you Rave beer'thy fritnd so 
longso ‘fowg! T acknowledge I Wron: 
(1 wai so''mttdh. te nny ‘cotdin), but 
have been wetted bf Tafe:: So" things 
have ooburtéd'ts “gi Heater” tre “I ‘am 


nor quite inyeel'| hi fer restidés ‘rendw go 
up-to dlasp’ ker ‘fertples. **Pani*ndfa very 
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ikaopy woman! My wealth isa burden to me! 
and—and I have no friends, if you refuse to 
02 my friond still, Seeing how lonely I am, 
you-wili not do that! Forget my foolish and 
o-uel outburst! Iam not often so unreason- 
oie 1” 

She looks at him with such entreating eyes, 
that he had been hard, indeed, to remain angry 
with her, so he gives: her his hand ia token of 
peace; and as she smiles up at him ber face 
softens, and grow lovely, 

‘« ell sae how to atone for my-horrid speech 
to Myrtle? ’ she says, in the lowes’ of tones, 
apparently forgetfal of my presence, “ You 
vill know best.” 

But he refases to be oharged with such a 
task. 

‘\ Act as your wonan’s-hears prompts. you,” 
he aqnewers, gravely ; ‘‘ then you will nos erz on 
#2e-eide of harshness,” 

¢\ And. you don’t think so véry badly of me? 
Von must remember how all my life I have 
been spoiled, and treated aa a little autocras !” 

** You bsve to forget the past,” he answers, 
‘‘ Yoware not ® weak woman, and should not 
find it hard to ‘nule*the self. within you,'”"’ 
wad, afser a few words,-he leaves us. 

Agatha sinks into a chair, aud with a very 
bysterio laugh, saye,— 

‘\Did I behave very badly, Mrs. Delvain ? 
Did I make myself very horrid 7” 

Team so angry with ber thas am positively 
couregeedd,! 

‘You could not well behave with worse 
taste!’ Irespond. “I am -notsurprised Mr, 
alconer should show displeasure! And, par- 
con mesa young gentlewoman should not be 
40-lavisa with her favoura towards one who 
haa not yet sought them!” 

The nexé-moment I regret my oruel specch, 
for, with a- wild sob, the heiress flings out her 
excas,;-8nd, burying her face upon them, 
Ones,— 

‘Doi not keow this? Do:I not hate my- 
celf for my, weakness ?. He-was kind to mein 
the past, and Lthought-helovedme! Wahata 
fool fwas! Batheshalllove:me before the 
exdl—oh, yes! I shook: you, you with your 
mice, senge of propriety, and your horde of 
jadylixe maximal but I have-ses my hears 
pon winuiag bim, and I will not be banlked 
ot may desize]" 

She lifts her head, and. regards me so 
Gercely that I quail before her. 

‘I. know you #8 youare, Mrs, Delvain. I 
know you do your.duty by me, but you oars 
teas than nothing-for me! Myrtle Keith has 
all your affection; and you think she would 
raake Lyle happier than I ever-could! She 
aaall never marry him! Do you hear? She 
shall never marry him t”* 

‘* Phere: ate. servants within. hearing!” I 
eay, with ali the dignity Iocan summon to my 
eid; for, indeed, my courage -is- failing me 
fast. “ Do notlower yourself.in their esteem, 
or make yourself the subject for. common 
ecandalt " 

Hers face flames czimson; and then thig 
strange girl suddenly smiles a+ me through 
ber tears, 

‘« You are the dearest, ..wisoot. mentor under 
the sua; but you are-not quite wise enoagh to 
make allowance fer sach a eharacter.as mins! 
f-eap-only a spoiled -eltild; +he oreatare of 
fancy; but I shall iesprove-in time (nader 
your $nition); and, really, I don'ts mean. half 
vhe stapid things I say!” 

‘sI¢ would be -better not tosay them!” I 
notors, geshening strength irom her scoming 
wesktnesd, 

“Why, of course it would); but I-bave yet 
tovlearm-celf-control,and-that is not an: easy 
Joazon, I can aeative youat-least, not for me. 
Nowlet ua go-to tho atady. I wantto hold 
out the olive branch to Myrtle!" 

Ag we entez, Miss’ Keith-merely. acknow- 
tedges ows presence-by.a alight bow. She is 
writing ae shoagh: her Jife.depends apon: the 
ath oant-of work she accomplishes in a given 
time,and.that-searlet spot .atill ‘burns upon 
bérchees.. 

‘TE have come to ask. your pardon,”’ Agatha 





<neears 


says awkwardly. 
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“TI can’t tell what made 
me esepeak as I did to you; but I have a 
shovking temper, as perhaps by this time you 
are too fally aware. Still I hope you will 
forget and forgive ?"’ 

“I certainly forgive,’ Myrihe answers 
frankly, ‘*I will not promise to forget, 
because that is nota promise I conld keep! 
Bat I am glad we are friends once more.” 

“I trust we may never be anything else,” 
says Agatha; “and now put away your work, 
and ran off to dress for dinner.” 

** You will exouse me; I shall not dine to- 
day. A glazs of wine and a biscuit will be 
sufficient for me,” 

‘*What nonsense is this?’ demands 
Avatha. “ Are you angry with me siill?” 

‘‘No; oh, no! but I am determined to fiaich 
my task; do not attempt to dissuade me from 
nity purpose. Remember, I inherit a stewix of 
the family obsatinancy as well as yourself,” 
and with that she faintly emiles at/herfrown- 
ing cousin. 

**Doas you please,” Miss Kirby answers, 
Odldly, *‘ but do not let me bear the blame of 
your folly. -Pethaps you will join usin the 
drawing-room!” and as she ‘signals me to 
follow I am bound to obsy, afieuga my 
heart yeartis over the orphan girl in the 
Btady. 

She does not appear again that evening, 
and Agatha, who’ pronounces herself tired, 
goes very early to her room’; end, #itkouph I 
follow her example, I do not undrebs, bat sit 
waiting and Hetening for a light step'on the 
stairs, I comics at last, slower than I have 
ever heard it, and opening my door nvisslessly, 
I whisper, ‘‘Comein here. I have bronght 
up some wine for you. I thoughé you would be 
tired and faint,” and ag I draw irer ia I see 
that she has been orying. 

“Poor child! Poor ohild! You are very 
tired!"’ I say, as I. foree her, into an. easy 
chair, ‘ You. should. have lefé.your work 
sooner,” nti 4 

“TI could not! You-forget I am a poor 
relation, & mere hanger-on,”’ she answers, 
with a bitterness that shocks mc—iés makes 
her so like Agatha. ‘If I bad known thatat 
the-end I should drop dead with fatigue I 
should have gone on, I am used to work— 
real honest work, but it was always sivecteded 
by kindly words, and the girls loved me. I 
never was regarded with suspicion, never 
treated with ingcleonoe, and to-day I felt I 
must runaway from here, Iam not hsppy— 
no, not half so happy as when I had only one 
good gown, and scarcsly a penny to call my 
own.” 

‘* Drink this!” I-say, not knowing what 
comfort to give, ‘‘and to morrow you will 
see things in a different light! To-night you 
are exhausted and uastrang—but believe, my 
deaz, that I love you, and will do anything 
that Hes in my power to make you happy.” 

‘*T know! I know ! an@ I am very angrateful 
to Worry you as I do often. I am so glad 
you called nie in; I hated the idea of being 
alfoné in thy room—sympathy is such a help 
to a poor, lonely body like me.” 

*6 And you haveimore then my sympathy; 
I shall not les you rave me tonight. You 
shwll sle#p herethere, I won't take any 
refasal,” 

** But—Agatha! If sho: knows I shared 
your room ste will be angry.” 

‘* T @on'eeare,” I retort valiantly, akhough 
indeed) 1‘ wm’ quaking with fear. “I am 
Roiny to' play protester and: ocomforter:for the 
first time in my lite. TPhere,icose your hair, 


“gd letate brtsh it 'foryou.” 


Sherivtoo tired té disobey, and so we epend 
the night together; bat if Mies Kirey knows 
this she does not remark: upon it, Indeed, 
with the next morning she ‘has ‘recovered her 
wonted mannor, and is bind, even affectionate, 
40 Myrtle, 


CHAPTER II. 


Turre ia ® great déal of firmness about 
Myrtle for al her gentle ways, and after that 


‘wishing to absent yourself! 











scene between herself and Agatha she utterly 
refuges to meet Lyle under her cousin's roof, 

‘‘No!” she says, when Agatha urges that 
this will appear strange to the young man, 
‘‘ he will understand my position here; I am 
not‘on an equality with him, and I refase to 
be subjected to any annoyance on his account,” 
and not all the othoer’s reasoningg oan move 
her from her fixed revolve. 

It is only by chauce she and Lyle meet. 
Sometimes he joins ua aa we leave church, but 
Myrtle always keeps closely by me, leaving 
him ffee to entertain Agatha, 

It is said that lookers on see moat of the 
game, and in this case I am sive it is so, I 
see what ‘the heircss blicdy herdelf to—the 
facs that young Falconer is desperately en- 
amoured of her penniless cousin, and thst 
Myrtle is in danger of retdrhing his passion, 
thongh she‘hides this‘so well from him thst 
he Half believes ‘she distikey hint, 

She is proud with a pure’ wonfan's pride, 
and not for wotlds would che allow him to 
gtiess she had giver her heartddusked. She 
ever thinks she siddemsfhlly Hides thig from 
mé, forgetting that, old aud plaid agI am, I 
too’ have had’ my romtiarice. . 

The first “event of any ridte after our 
Hottfemens At Diplook ia Ayaihi's ‘ball, about 
wWiioh she spares neither troable vor expense ; 
to pive her her @ue she‘is sways generous in 
money mattere. 

‘16 muss be a success,” she'#aes feverishly, 
“IT won't have’ faitare comnec:ed with my 
name; and I want to look my véry beat. 
Come ‘here, Myrtle; and you, Mrs. Delvain, 
help me in my deoision about my dress. Shall 
I wear pink, or would you mévice this shim. 
meting opmetcent thing?’ and for a long 
time our three heads are bent over a great 
heap of patterns of every shade-and dosozip- 
tion, and our thrce voiess' disouvs volubly the 
merity of this, the fauits of that, until finally 
we deside on the “ opalescent thing,” and 
Agutha gives a eatiefied sigh, 

“Now, Myrile, you must choose your 
gown }” 

“Qh, no!” drawing back quitkly. ‘ You 
have been go generous already ! and I woald 
rather nob attend the bali!” 

Agatha glances ‘suspiciously at her. 

‘Whoever heard of a girl honestly pre- 
ferring: to mops in her own room to dancing 
ata ball? You ntust have some reason for 
Do you want 
folks to understand I treat yoaas @ dependent? 
that, ia fac}, you have to pose as Cinderella? "”’ 

‘' You know it is notsol’’ Myrle answers, 
quietly, although ehe has flashed painfaily. 
‘Bat I would rather not sail under falss 
colours! After all, Iam oaly a poor gover- 
nezve——”? 

“You're m@ great donkey!" interrcpta 
Agaths; ‘‘and are fretiing yourself sbout 
noshing. Oonsider the matier settled! Ua. 
leas you are present the ball will not take 
place! Taere, be sensible, and choose your 
gown!” 

Sceing there is no help for it, Myrile yields. 


' Perhaps, in her heart of hearis, she is glad to 
| do go, 


Being young, it is natural sne should 
like pleasure, and so her dress-is selected; 
and Agatha presents me witha dove-colonred 
eilk, in which I &m sure I shall feel ill at-ease, 
being used so long-to sombre shades. 

The eventfal night arrives at last. Agatha 
isearly dressed, and really looke very, pretty, 
with hér flashed cheeks and bright eyes. 
Myrtle, pale and rather nervous, keeps close 
by, me, ageif she fitds strength in -my so iety. 

ben the guests begin to arrive,and I am 
bound. to.confess: Miss Kirby plays the part of 
hostess to perfection. 

Lyle is. amongss the. lash to arrive; and, as 
is duty. boand, aska for. Agatha’s tabdieis, 
soribbling his initial’ two-or th¥ee times, 

I think sho is disappdinted he has not taken 
moore dances. 

Then he tarnstome, , 

‘*Mre, Delvain, how nica .you bok!” he 
says, in hia pleasant way. °‘ Yow ought 
always to wear thas: ‘ooloured gown,” and 
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all the while he is speaking his eyes are roving 
round the room. 

Presently, when Agatha has flitted away, 
he aske,— 

“ Where is Miss Keith? Isn’t she to appear 
to-night?” 

“Bhe is here somewhere,” I say. ‘* Miss 
Ki: dy ineisted she should share the fan. In- 
deed, she behaved very nicely in the matter,"’ 

“Why should Myr——Mies Keith object to 
be present? She isn’t of the saintly order 
that considers dancing wicked! Was it to 
avoid me?" 

‘Why should she wish to avoid you?" I 
answer, beginning to feel uncomfortable under 
hia persistent questioning and the keen glance 
of bie biue eyes. 

“That is jaet what I want to find out. I 
am not conscious of having given her offence 
at any time. Be frank, Mrz. Delvain. Do 
you think she dislikes me ?” 

“If she does,” I answer, demurely, “ she 
bas not confided the fact to me. But why 
dort you question the young lady yourself?” 

“I never get the chance!"’ And, even as 
he epeaks, he catches sight of Myrtle amongst 
the ferns and flowers. “By Jove! she shall 
not escape me this time!" and, leaving me 
with scant ceremony, he hurries to join her. 

Flight would be absurd and unladylike, so 
Myrtle stands her ground, though her face 
flames crimson. 

Of course, I cannot hear what passes between 
them, but in the end she gives him her tablets, 
and seemingly remonstrates that he hae written 
his name too often; at all events, she takes 
them from him with a hasty gesture, and, 
with a elight frown upon her fair brow, turns 
to address a lady near. 

It angers me through the evening to see how 
openly Agatha lavishes her favours upon Lyle; 
and I know that many present are comment- 
ing upon it. He, himself, looks just a trifle 
annoyed, and glad to escape at the close of 
each dance, 

Bat how his face changes when Myrtle at 
last becomes his partner. There is a great 
light upon it, and his eyes are fall of an un- 
veiled tenderness as they are turned upon her. 


steal away my cousin's lover—the cousin by 
whose bounty I live?” 

‘* How do you know that Mr. Falconer ever 
loved Agatha? I doubt it.” 

‘* Bhe has told me so again and again; and 
hinted that only her wealth prevented him 
speaking.” 

‘She may have believed what she hoped,” 
I eay, sententiously. ‘Or perhaps Mr. Fal- 
coner had some slight penchant for her once ? 
Bat if so, it bas died out,” 

“Do you think,’ Myrtle demands, ‘' that I 
would care to take so poor a gift as you would 
make his love to be? Or that I could trust 
the constancy of a man who had already 
— one woman? Iam too proud for that, 

sten,’ 


‘* A love is but half a love that contents itself with 
less 
Than love’s utmost faith and truth and unwaver 
ing tenderness,” 


‘Poor child!” I sigh. “You must not 
expect impossibilities ; and a man never loves 
80 whole heartedly as a woman, Byron him- 
self is an authority on that.” 

‘* And he should know,’’ she retorts, with a 
little sneer. “He had ample experience. 
There, let us forget thia foolish gossip, and 
rejoin the others. Agatha will be vexed if 
she notices our absence.” 

One ce at that young lady's face tells 
me she is already angry. The level brows are 
knitted in a frown, the thin lips compressed, 
and it is with difficulty she can play her part. 
Seeing me, she joins me at once. 

“Why has he gone?” she eays, in a low, 
terse tone. ‘‘Do you think I have offended 
him? Why don’t you answer?” 

Oh, at what cross-purposes they are all 
playing! I may well be bewildered. 

“You should be more explicit,” I say at 
last. ‘‘ Who has left the ball?” 

© Lyle—as if you did not know! Did he 
say anything to you?” 

“Not a word eince his arrival. He will 
doubtless explain at your next meeting. You 





Does Agatha see these things ? I ask myself, - 
nervously. 

Knowing her jealousy and her violent 
temper, I am afraid of some awfnl dénoue 
ment { 

Thank Heaven ! she is engaged, and seeme ' 
to notice nothing of Lyle’s evident pleasure or | 
Mysrtle’s half-concealed agitation, so I steal | 
away from the heated room to indulge in a | 
quiet reverie on the balcony; and presently . 
two other figures appear upon the scene—a 
man anda maid. Ata glance knowthem. | 


" How long is this sort of thing to go on?” } 


demands the man. ‘ How long are you bent , 
upon treating me as though I were a moral 
leper? 

‘If you brought me here merely to ask un- 
pleasant questions I will go in!” 

“Then you won't answer me, Myrtle? Do 
you consider you are bebaving fairly ?” 

At this juncture I gave a little warning 
cough. 
despicable part of eavesdropper. 

Lyle Falconer starts, and mutters an ex- 
clamation of anger; but Myrtle advances with 
a relieved look. 

“Dear Mrs. Delvain!” she says, “I am 


should not let such trifles so harass and rer- 
plex you.” 

‘It is not a trifle to me,” and with a weary 
sigh she leaves me. 

I cannot help but pity her. She loves this 
man 80 intensely, and he has no thought of 
her. I do not think he ever had. I am afraid, 
too, of what she may do in her despair when 
she learns the truth. 

At last the ball is ended, and we three, 
Agatha, Myrtle and I, are together in the 
former’s boudoir. 

‘*T meant it to be euch a success. I meant 
to enjoy it as I never enjoyed anything before, 
and it has been all a miserable failure. I am 
sick to death of life and myself!'"’ Here she 
kicks off a satin slipper in a vicious fashion. 
"IT wish I had never been born !” 

Then, as no one makes answer, she asks 


| impatiently, — 


‘*Why don’t someone speak? And certainly, 


Not for worlds would I play the | Myrtle, you bave no cause to be lachrymose.” 


‘*I am tired. You forget how unused I 
have been all my life to gaiety!”’ 

“Ob, yes, I know that is a reflection upon 
me. You think I should have remembered 
you sconer,’’ Agatha retorts; and then to our 


Jad you too have taken advantage of this | surprise she bursts into tears, crying, ‘Don't 


ovely night! It is simply divine out here! 
We found the room so hot, Mr. Falooner 
—— brought me out.” Bot Mr, Falooner 
has dissppeared, and, with a weary sigh, 
Myrtle droops her head upon her arme. 


“My dear,” I say, gravely, ‘I could not: 


— hearing your fragmentary convereation ; 
and, 


parden me, do you think you are treating ' night. I 


Mr. Falooner quite kindly in refusing him an 
explanation of your conduct?” 

She lifte her head sharply, and her eyes 
burn like stars. 


notice me. I hardly know what I am saying. 
I am 80 disappointed and vexed I would 
quarrel with s straw about the right of way 
if it Isy in my path. I am the most micer- 
able woman under the sun!” and snatching 
up her candle, she hurries from the room. 
‘*Good-vight,” says Myrtle, wearily, ‘‘good- 
wish, with all my heart, I had not 
! come here. There, don’t look so troubled, 
dear friend. All will come right soon.” 
But I am not quite so sanguine as she. I 
anticipate much trouble, both for Agatha and 





“You should help me to do right,” rhe says, | her, and the sequel proves my presentiment 


almest srgrity, “Ie it well that I ehen'd 


wae all too trus. 





/ 


oe 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir is now early May, and an exceptionaliy 
bright one. The lilac and Iaburnums are in 
bloom, the guelder roses are changing from 
faint green to purest white, and it is a very 
lovely world we look upon. 

Agatha has been unueually gracious and 
pleasant of late, and I am rejoicing in the 
improvement. Lyle seldom calls now, but I 
know that they often meet abroad, and I 
believe that she is very hopefal of the end: 
One day she comes in from a long walk with 
such a bright face that I am not a little 
curious to know what has happened, and she 
does not leave us long in suspense. 

“I have such news for you,” she says, 
“such very good news. A very distant cousin 
of Lyle’s has recently died, and it is found 
that he has bequeathed quite a pretty fortune 
to Lyle, who is-going up to town to-morrow to 
make good his lam. ‘e expects to be absent 
a week.” 

“Mr. Falooner is fortunate,” I say. ‘It 
will matter little to him now whether or no 
he succeeds in his profession.” 

“Ob, he is too ambitious to sink into a 
mere country gentleman, and he loves the 
law. He is the more likely to snoceed, because 
he is not dependent upon it! ‘Unto him that 
hath more be given,’ you know.” 

“He will be greatly missed if he takes tp 
permanent residence in town,” I say, wishing 
to cover Myrtle’s silence. ‘ He is deservedly 
popular at Diplook."’ 

a et face flashes with pleasure. 

**I am so glad you think so. Dear Mrs. 
Delvain, whatever happens, whatever changes 
may take place in my life, you shall never 
leave me so long as you care to stay.” : 

How I wish she would exercise a litte 
more d ! Of course, I thank her 
warmly, as indeed I ought, for I have no 
claim = her. Then she flashes upon 
Myrtle with a quick change of mood. 

‘Have you nothing to say?" she aske, 
sharply. ‘ You are as mute as an oyster.” 

‘*T am only waiting to offer my congratula- 
tions, for Isuppose Mr, Falconer’s imprcved 
fortune means bappiness for you. With all 
my heart I wish you both, the best gifts of 
earth,” and lifting her face she kisses Agatha 
once upon the month. 

My dear girl! How bravely she bears ber- 
self, how ekilfally she hides from all eyes, but 
mine, the secret sorrow consuming her! Her 
gentleness, her kindly wishes touch even 
Agatha to tenderness. 

“You are a good little thing!" she says, 
‘‘and we shall be friends always. Of course 
when—when things are different here, you 
might not care to reside with us, but you 
shall choose for yourself, I am able to gratify 
any wish you express,” 

** You are very po Agatha,” gently, ‘* but 
when you marry I shall take up the old life 


again; it suits me best. I am bappier in it,” 


and as she leaves us Agatha lays her head 
upon my shoulder, ina very abandonment of 


joy. 

"s He has not spoken yet,” she says, “ but he 
will. Tocre is nothing now to prevent him. 
Ob, dear Delvain, Iam the bappiest woman 
under the sun.” And I, foolish and cowardly 
as I am, dare say nothing to dash her hopes to 
the ground, 

Today she has promised to lunch at the 
Reotory, and I know she hopes to meet Lyle 
there, he being one of those invited, so I am 
not a little surprised and troubled when a 
servant announces him, he following too 
quickly on the announcement for me to utter 
the lite fiction—“ not at home!" 

“* Miss Kirby is out,” I say, as I offer my 
hand. m4 

“ Yes, I know; and I shall call at the Rectory 
on my way home to make my adieu. I <4 | 
did not go, because this is the only chance 
shall have of saying good-bye to you and Mise 
Keith. I am off by first train to-morrow,” 

‘*Bo Agatha told us,” Myrtle says, in low, 
leve} tones, ‘“Ihope your jocrney willbe a 
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pleasant one; and I congratalate you on your with hate and anger. ‘' You shall hear me Having read this brief note many times, 
good fortane.” firat. You have even bribed this woman to | all the while shedding tears over my careless. 
neas, and my dear girl’s dark-looking fature, I 


What a trae gentlewoman she is! Nota 
note of pain or disappointment mars the 
sweetness of her voice. There is no hint of 
sorrow on her face. 

“It ia pleasant to have your congratala- 
tions,” Lyle answers. ‘I felt I could not go 
without them, Miss Keith, won's you come 
into the garden with me?” 

‘‘ Not now; the dew is falling heavily, and 
Mes. Delvain is averse to solitude.” 

He looks desperately at her. 

“7 must see you alone, if only for aj few 
moments.” 

‘‘ Mr, Falooner, you can have nothing of a 
private nature to communicate. You have 
no right to ask an interview!” 

“T have every right, Mrs. Delvain, plead 
for me, Give me five minutes alone with 
Myrtle. Itisall Task. What I have to say 
oannot be said in the pressnos of a third.” 

I rise quickly. 

“I will go. Myrtle, at leash you owe it to 
Mr. Falconer to hear him.” Bat with my 
hand yet upon the door I pause, for Augela’s 
voice sounda in the hall,— 

“Where is Mrs, Dalvain? I came home 
because I was not well, In the drawing-room 
you say ?"’ and my heart sinks within me, 

‘‘Myrtle, good-bye, When I come back 
you shall angwer me ag I hoped you would to- 
day. Dear hears, good-bye!” and before she 
oan stay him he has caught and kissed her. 

{n the open doorway stands Agatha, her 
face like the face of the dead, save thas her 
eyes are blazing with hate and rage. Ns one 
word does she utter, but with a tragic gesture 
she turns and goes upstairs. 

When I have seen the last of her I veer 
quickly round. Lyle has gone—disappeared 
tnrough the long, low window, and Myrtle is 
sobbing as though her heart would break, 

‘* What will she say, what will she do when 
she knowa the truth?" she ories, catching my 
hands in a frantic hold, 

‘ She does know already. I am afraid we 
mast perqere fora storm. She has all along 
believed Lyle loved her. She was wilfally 
biind to the trath. She might have bean happy 
then, I wish I had never come, I will go 
away if she desires it. Perhaps he woald 
forget me if he did not see me daily, Baar 
witness, dear friend, boar witness that in this, 
at least, I am not to blame,” 

‘Not to blame!” echoed a hoarse voice. 
“ Dare you repeat that lie to me? And there 


ia Agatha standing by us, with a face ao fall { 


S eed that involantarily I recoil from 
8 e 

“ Feom the firat you set yourself to win him 
from me, by every wile of which you’ are 
mistress, Yon were wiser than I. You could 
feign an indifference you did not feel, because 
you knew yoar very coldness lared him oa, 
Oh! whata blind fool I was to trast you, Girl, 
there iagach hate in my heart thatI could 
kill you! There was only one thiog in the 
world I desired—his love—and that you have 
stolen from me!” 

*‘ Agatha, at least show me justice. I have 
never wronged you in thought or deed. If it ia 


trae Me, Falconer is bound to you by any old j 


promige, les matters be as they were. Raat 
assured I would not take him from you!" 

The gentle dignity with which she speaka 
only inoenges the other more. 

“Do you think you can deosive me longer 
with your fair words and mosk meekness? 
You set omy deliberately to wreck my life 
—you whom I had loaded with benefits, and 
whom I rescued from @ poor and mean condi- 
sion, laviahing gifts upon you, who lay like a 
anakein the grass, waiting to strike your bene- 
ae deadly blow!” 

“Btay,” says Myrtle, quickly. ‘ You ma 
g0 too far, Not even from my PU ow 
will I endare insult and ignominy. Ag for 
your gifts, I return them gladly, I never 
asked nor desired them. Mes, Dalvain, please 
let me pasa?” 


“Not yet!” ories Agatha, beside herself ' 


countenance your meetings |" 

“No, Agatha! You shall not unjastl 
condemn another because of me. Mes. Dal- 
vain must not saffer for my gake. Lot this 
quarrel be between ouraelves. I will go away. 
After the words you have spoken it is out of 
the question that I should stay. WhenI am 
gone perhaps you will do me justice," 

‘‘Oh, I acoord you fall jastics now. My 
om are open, and I know you for what you 
are!’ 

‘' This is unseemly," Myrtle says, in a low 
voice. ‘I will not bandy words with you!” 
and the immeasarable contempt in her tones 
lashes Agatha to fary. 

Before I oan atay her, before I can ory out, 
she has liféed her hand and strack her cousin 
so heavily acroas, the mouth that a tiny red 
stream stains her lips and the snow-white 
chin; and then I forget everythiag bat the 
wrong my dear girl is erduring, and speak ag 
I have never spoken in my life—as I hope I 
may never have oocasion to speak again. 

‘‘How dare you play so orael and un- 
womanly a part?" Tory. ‘‘ What has this poor 
child done that you should so hate and revile 
her? Ie it her fault that because of her 
sweetness and pureness she is preferred to 
you? Did ever Lyle Falconer give you good 
and reasonable ground to suppose he loved 
and desired a9 for his wife? If you chose 
to imagine he cared for you, was that his 
fault or hera? You have deceived yourself 
wilfaily, and must bear the penalty of your 
owa folly!" 

‘‘Sirike hard!" shesanswers, in a strange, 
hashed voice, ‘‘atrike hard. I am all alone in 
the world; my little reiga ia over! You do 
well to ingalé the fallen. As for you, Myrtle 
Keith," turning in sudden fary upon my poor 
child, ‘‘as for you, go! and never les me see 
your face again!” 

“You shall ba obeyed,” comes the quiet 
anewer, ‘I will not stay where I am regarded 
with suspicion and hatred.'’ And so without 
another word she leaves us; and sobbing like 
& mad hing, atha flings herself into a 
chair. Another time her misery would toach 
me to keenest pity. It does not now; I 
believe in this hour I almost hate her. So I, 
$00,pass ous, and go up to Myrtle's room; bat, 
in answer to my Knook, she says, — 

‘‘Go away, please, dear Mra. Delvain. I 
shall ba beat alone for a little while.” 

Miserably I turn to my own chamber, not 
seeking to dispute her decision, because, as I 





j have said, she oan be very resolute on ooca- 

| Sion; and there I remain theough the long, 

, Slow hours of this heavy day. No dinner is 

| Served; we three women Keeping our owa 
apariments, and to my shame be it said, that 

about midnight I fall asleep—I who should 

; have watched over my dear girl, knowing that 
she was well-nigh frantic with misery. 

I sleep very heaviiy, not waking until late 
| the next morning. The clocks are already 
' Chiming eight, and with a vague sense of dis- 

comfort I make my toilet and go to Myrtle’s 
; room. The door is wide open, the bed has 
; not been slept in, and my heart stands still 
with fear, which is not lessened when my 
eyes light upon a paper placed in a conspi- 
, caous position on a table c'ose by the window. 
It is to myself, and is brief enough 
in all conscience. 


‘My Daas Fatexp,— 

“‘I¢ is impossible to stay here, after 
ray me myn occurrence, so I am taking my 
ate into my owa hands, having no fear that I 
shall succeed in earning my daily bread. I 
leave all my cousin's gifta behind, save the 
note with which she presented me two days 
ago. WhenI have found work I will repay 
her. Tell her that I leave Diplook without 
a claim apon Mr. Falooner. If she can make 
him happy I pray that he may forget he ever 
knew me. When I have found work I will 
write you again, Until then, believe me always, 
your loving, gratefal '* Myetie,” 


as Cs 











carry it to Agatha. 

“You have driven her away,” I say, 
abruptly; ‘and, if harm comes to her, it ia 
all of your working,” and, thrasting the paper 
into her hand, I watch grimly for the effect 
it will prodace. 

It is almost electrical. Springing from her 
bed Miss Kirby grovels at my feet, grasping 
my skirta with strong hands,— 

‘Find her! bring her back! He muat 
never know. Dalvain, dear Dalvain, do not 
let him learn to hate me, as the author of his 
pain. I will forgive herall! I will receive 
her again—only for pity’s sake hide the trath 
from him." 7 

‘The trath oannoé be hidden,” I answer, 
sourly, ‘‘éhe aervanta will talk.'’ 

‘They mast be bribed to silence!” franti- 
cally. “Whereis my bank-book? Dalvain, 
help me!” ; 

‘‘Not in anything dishonourable,” I say, 
firmly. ‘ You forget I am a gentlewoman !” 

Long she entreats, storms, and pleads, but 
I am obdarate, and finally in a bara’ of pag- 
sion she cries,— 

“If you will not obey me, or serve me in 
anyway, you had best join your coafederate!”’ 
Then, seeing I am prepared to obey her, she 
moans, “I did nos mean it! Oa, have 
patience with me! Will you leave me utterly 
stranded, utterly friendless? Dear Delvain, 
ia all your pity for her? Ab, stay with me, 
and together we will work to fiad her!" 

I suppose if I had been of the staff heroines 
are made of I shoald have persisted in my 
determination to leave her; bat I am only a 
weak woman, homeless and friendless, I 
dare not, to use ® convenient valgarism, 
quarrel with my bread, and so I stay. 

By night all Diplook knowa of Myrtle’s 
flight, and Agatha's share in it, for the beat 
of servants will talk! 


CHAPTER VY. 


A weex hag passed since my dear girl ran 
away, and not @ line has reached us from her. 
Not the least tidings oan we glean of her, save 
& ramour that she left Diplock by the mail to 
ae taking nothing with her bat a hand- 

4 

From the moment she left the Manor 
nothing is known of her, and I am sick with 
anxiety and fear. 

Agatha utterly refases to leave the house, 
and wanders like a ghost from room to room. 
I know how bitterly she is reproaching heraelf 
for her mad cruelty, how mach she longs for 
a@ word of sympathy and hops; bat I have 
hardened my heart against her, and am wicked 
enough to rejoice that she, too, saffers, 

Oa the “eighth morning we are sitting to- 
ate Agatha trying to read, I feigning an 
nterest in some intricate lace work, when 
— she gives a sharp cry of pain and 

ar. 

‘He is coming! Oh, for Heaven's, sake let 
me go! I cannot, I dare not, meet him! 
Mes. Dalvain, tell him the truth, bat spare 
me a3 much as you can! Remember, I love 
him!” and then this strange, wild girl dashes 
from the room, only to encounter the very 
man she would avoid. 

Frightened at what may happen I have fol- 
lowed her, and I see him take her by the hand, 
and lead her back to the room. % 

He ia almost as white as she, and all the 
freshness of early manhood seems to have left 
hia face. 

“ What is this tale I have heard?" he 
demands. ‘‘Tell me all the trath—nothing 
less will satisfy me?" 

Agatha’s awfal, despairing eyes are bent 
upon me. Her pale lips frame the words they 
cannot speak: “ You tell him!” 

I should be less than woman if I did not 
pity her in this hour of her humiliation. I 
would spare her if I could, so I say only,— 
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“ Myztle has gona awsy, bat we bope daily 
for newa of her.”’ 

“ Have you, too, gone over #9 the enemy?” 
he asks, harshly. ‘‘Do you think you can 
hide anything from me? Why, sll the village 
is agog with the story of thasswoman's crue. 
and her consin’a suffering! Iwill spare no 
one in my efforts to get at the irnth—and to 
find her! I.dare not tell you all nhe is-to me! 
—you would.think me mad! Bot 1, know 
that, if Ido not fiad her, all mytife I shall 
live slone! There is noge can supply herJoss! 
Woman!” turning esyiftly upon Agatha, 
‘. why were you so brufalto ber? What had 
she ever done that you should send her adrift 
penniless —helpleas —- ob, great Heayen !— 
alone in a cruel world?” 

‘*‘What had she done?” ocrics Agatha, 
wildly, tossing her arms abpve her head. in a 
paroxysm of pain and shame. “ What had 
she done? You,wonld have the truth? Well, 
she had stolen from me the only manu I ever 
loved or can loye!”’ 

Ah! the ohange on. the’ henesié face, the 
infinite pity in the honest eyes ! 

*‘ Hush!” he gays, with gentle imporative- 
nese. ‘ For your own sake, say no more!” 

But the unhappy girl will not heed him. 

‘Let me speak now! I will be silent for 
ever after; but I must give voica to my wrongs, 
or go mad! Lyle, you would have loved me 
bat for her! You did love me once! ” 

“Naver!” he; inteprapts, with grave com- 
passion, “TI liked you, yom-were so original 
and brigh#; hat, did nos.dream that I con- 
veyed any other idea than that. of friendship 
to your mind 9 

Oh, howeaslly I wag duped! I loved yon 
from the first! I thonght only my wealth 
kept you silent. “I did not dream you could be 
cold tc one who hald yon so dear! There was 
nothing I would not have sacrificed to you— 
for you!” 

* Agatha,” I ory, sharply, “ remember your 
woman's pride!’* bat she will not heed me. 
She ia-like one gone mad. 

‘-T have no pride where you are concerned, 
Lyle; and when Leaw-you liked to be with 
Myrtle, I began to watch her and suspect her. 
I wonld hhaye Migand’ to: Soy meanness to win 
you from her! See, [hide nothing from yon 
now! I lay my hears. bare before yon with all 
ita wickedness, ita mad revol) against fate! 
Way should I care now that you see me aa I 
am?. I have no lopger any hope! I hated 
my cousin! At, times I eould haye slain her 
with my own hand! Bat now—now I oanld 
ba almoasé content fo see her your wife, hecanse 
then I should koow I was free from d- 
guiltineas.! I cannot reat! I cannot rest! AU 
day and ali night ahe stands before me, white 
and worn, crying out to me that her life's rain 
lies at my door! Ah!. pity me! pity me!" 

There gre tears in my eyes ag, I turn fo look 
at Lyle. He iz not anmoyed, 

“You popr, uphappy oul!” he says. 
‘Heaven teach me to forgive you.as I hope 
fo be forgiven! I will say_nothing to incraase 
your agony of remorse. I will only beg you 
to help ma in my search for, hax!" 

“You will trast ma so far?” Agatha cries, 
wildly. ‘‘ You willlet me work with you, aad 
for her? Ab! then fhere is hope for me 
yet!” and with sudden, passionate humijlis- 
tion, she falla as hia feet. 

“Leave us,’ I say, quickly. ‘ To-morray 
she will. be calmer,” and he, without farther 
apeegh, obeys. Then I bend over the unbappy 
girl. ‘ Let me take you to your roam?” 

“ Pregently! Justi mow l want to rest. Oh! 
what a wicked woman I haye been!" And 
then, a little later, You will try to love me 
when, you ase how changed I am, how eager to 
repair the wrong I have done? I have been 
spoiled all my life, untill have grown selfish 
and tyrannical ; bus I will try, with Heaven's 
help, to be_diffsregt sow! Will you—will 
you kiss me? This, in. a shamefaced way. 
You, are an honest w and. would not 
grant eyan 80 amall & Wiah, if is wenk against 
your conscience. 

Poor child! who would not pity her now, 





shorn of her pride, degraded in the sight of 
the man she loves—not wisely, but too well? 
I take her in my arms, and kiss: her tired, 
penitent, face, which has no besaty in this 
honr, upless it is the beanty of penitence. 

“From today, Agatha, we will be good 
friends, We understand each other now,” and 
like a child she lies in my embrace; scarcely 
breathing ; and only by. the quivering of the 
heavy lids, the twitching of the pale lips, can I 
tell she is not slecping. Later on I take her 
to her room, sitting beside her until she falls 
into a quiet slamber, and my hesrt is tenderer 
towards her than ever it-has been. 

With the next ‘day our search for Myrtle 
begins again, and Lyle goes 10 town to prose- 
onte his inquiries. He calls firstatthe school 
where she had spent: so many years of ‘her 
young life ; but the principal, Miss Orafer, had 
married and gone no one kuew-whers, and a 
stranger reigned in her stead, from -whom 
Lyle could learn. nothing bat-that-a young 
lady had called some days before, asking for 
Mies Orafer, and; learning she had ieft, had 
gone away. apparently very dissprointed, 

In all the world Myrtle had no other 
friend ! “Where, then, was she, and what would 
phe ap when her soanty supply of money was 

one 
“She is deadt” cries Agatha, wildly, 
“dead! and I have mardered her !—with my 
own hands. Donot you see bjood upon them?” 
and then with an avfal shriek she’ falls 
prostrate and unconscious ab my feet. 

By night she is tossing to and fro in the 
delirium of fever, and Dr. Falconer looks 
very grave indeed, as he bends over her. 

“You bad batter bave farther advice,” he 
Bays: “Mies Kirby is dangerously itl—she 
will have a hard straggle for life.” 

And so it proves, Doctors coms and go, hold 
long consultations together; and for days little 
hops is given of Agatha’s ultimate recovery. 
It ig pitifal indeed to hear her ravings ‘her 
wild ories for.love, to learn how flerce a battle 
haz, been waged between her better and her 
worse self, Oven and often I find myeelf 
crying over her, and in these days grow'to 
care for her as I never thought I sheuld, 
although she ean neyer bs 40 me what my dear 
girl was, and is. 

At last there aopmes a night which must 
dccide her fate; and I, being nervous and 
shaken by long watching, am banishe? from 
the room. I He down inan adjoining apart- 
ment, nos removing any garment, not be- 
lieving I could sleep, knowing: that at any 
moment I may be sammoned to see poor 
Agatha die, 

Bat fam so weary, £0 worn with anxiety 
and grief, that hardly doss my head touch the 
cushions before I amla petin heavy slumber, 
from which Lam ronsed by Dr. Falconer. 

Starting up, I say, ‘* What ie it?” all the 
while mechanically straighgening my damaged 


cap. 

“* Miss Kirby is asking for. you. If yon are 
quite sure you oan keep-catm, come. Any 
excitement would prove fatal to her. At 
present there is room for‘hope.” 

“I will bé oalm,” I answer, although, 
indeed, my, heart is beating like a sledge- 
hammer against my side, and with no further 
epeeoh between us we enter the sick:raom. 

Agatha is quite consciona now, and greets 
me with a faint smile, holding out ‘her poor, 
thio hand to me, 

** Do not leave me any mara,” she-brepthos, 
‘‘ Your presence scothes me,” and then, with 
my hand held fast in hers, she falls asleep. 
And from this hour she begins to mend— 
although, indeed, her recovery is. very tedious, 
and I know that her. anxiety concerning 
Mprtle is retarding it, and doing her incalon- 
lable hazm. 

As.gsoon as.she is allawoed to talk much she 
asks news of Myrtle, bat I have none to give, 
Bus she lisa back, white and agitated, upon her 

Onrd. 
. ‘Tama ane ena!” che saya. “ Myrtle is 
dead, and her life wilt, hs reqnired af me. 
Oht why did you nurse me back to health 





and strength? ‘You should in meroy. have 
left me to die!” 

‘‘ Agatha,” I say, sternly, “if you intend 
talking in this fashion I shalt leave you. 
You know a3 well-as I that any exottement 
retards your recovery. If you are.traly sorry 
for the: past—and_I believe you are—you will 
do your utmost to gep about agsia quickly, 
and commences 4 personal searcs for Myrtle. 
I do not think ahs is dead. 1 think it iy lets 
for you to find her.” 

She says nothing, but I sea that my words 
are not without, effect uwpen ker; and from 
that day she doses not lash herself iato exsite- 
ment, buf seems rather bent upon learning 
2 self.control she has lacked git her life 
ong. 

She begins to mend too, although it is 
slowly, She spares no expense on Myrile’s 
behalf, empicying the abless detectives of the 
day, advertising in all the leading paners, bas 
ail to no purpose, and equally fnttie ars, Lyle 
Falconer's efforts, 

Letters are, constantly passing between ua, 
and as his. grow more and mors hopsiess in 
tone, so we helpless women lose heart. Oxace 
he proposes coming to the Manor, that we 
may consalt together; but Agatha shows euch 
terror at the thought of meeting him that F 
write him to. remain in town, because there, 
if at all, he will find hia lost love, 

In Jaly we go.to Stpnyshore, a select water- 
ing place on the south coast, where Agatha 
hopes quickly to regain her old tons and 
strength—and still no news of my doar girl. 





CHAPTER YI. 


Our lodgings -are- all that can -be desired — 
large, airy rooms, elegantly farnished; an@ 
commanéing-an excellent view-of ths sea, the 
narrow strip-of steny beach, and: the new, 
imnosing pier. 

Oar landlady is the pink of-poli#teness. She 
is a small, spare woman-of preeise speech and 
manners, and -stands- very much upon her 
dignity; still abo orders everything s0 well 
and neatly that Edo not object to her prim- 
ness. Bat it frets Agatha. 

“ Thave never yet eon Mrs, Forby smite,” 
she says. ‘“E don't believe she ean ; and it 
she laughed I should expect an earthquake te 
folcy. Dou you know every time she enters 
the room I have gn insane desire to hold up s 
shilling between-~my thumb and ‘finger and 
say, ‘ Willi you smile if I give you this?’ If 
wonder what she would say-or do?” 

“ She would not say much, but she would 
certainly fix you with her scornful eye; and ¥ 
havea notion she would reqnest-you to leavo 
ad once,”’ 

“TI haven’é the least donbt of that; Hor 
dignity is dear t0-her. Do you know wher 
she speaks I long to shake-her in a vain hope 
that the worda would come-quickly, Sho 
would make an excellent mute—and-ch! what 
& thorough prig she is1” 

* Agatha! Agatha!’ I remonstrate, “what 
shocking language for a lady to use?” 

“Bah!” says Agatha. ‘If you wenen’é so 
tender. hearted and-“true-womanly? would 
be a prig yourself, dear-old Deivain: I reckon 
it is the fault of the bygone style of edaeation, 
when girls -were-reared on -bread-and-butter 
and tracts, and expected ‘to beliove-the whole 
world good, to have no knowledge of evil-—to 
faint at the sight of a spider, and weep on 
every available occasion,” 

“ At least,” IT retort; testily, ““we were 
taught the’ daties -and‘ c e of” gentle- 
women ; and we never indulged in“ slang.’”’ 

“T like slang,” says the girl, She iv-in-one- 
of her “ moods?’ “It is so forcible and-ex- 

reasive, I bless the folky who “first intre- 


uced it; and,‘Delvain, my dear, if obtaine | 


now in the best society,” and: then- all in & 
moment her manner changes, anda dusky 
flask creppa over her ‘face and 4brant- 

“* What did-yonu-mean by your 


Did you wish me to understand Fama feta 
lady in theeght-or-deed 7” . 
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irl you axe, Agathe . 

. She comes and ,kne ene, 

“You axe quite right, Dalyaip,'s she,says, 
pathetically. “I am, nota Jady,, Soong I 
come of sania. stack AR AT On DOM it, Why, 
if you live.to.be «} years-old you w 
never ferges my conduct towards 
Myrtle, my disgregefal confession, of love to 
Lyle. On! when I k of thas I wigh the 
earth would open, swallow me, Iam £0 
consnamed. with shame!” 

“Hash!” I say. ‘Do not think of these 
things. now. Let,aa forges them—or, at least, 
not speak of them, 40. that time. yonr 
wound may: heal. . Poor child, you were be- 
yond youraelf shen with Slgagroin imam. 
You did 20% know, all shat you, aid. 

“Oa, yes, 1 did,” she answers, bent on 
draining the cup of humiliation to she, very 
dregs. ‘ Bat I wanted to hank him aad was 
hurt. I wanted bim to think all, his lifejhow 
sorely he had spoiled. ming. I am, nota 
generous or womanly: woman—I. never shall 
be. Sometimes I am like one passessed. But 
I might have began batter—if he had cared. to 
make me so.” 

“You love.him, stil? My. poor Agatha, is 
it indeed.go2" 

“T shall dove.bima until I die!" sha, says, 
solemnly. “ Bat I oan hear now to think that 
he will mamy another weman—noi me, I 
should like to be the one to restore Myztle to 
him, a0. in.a meagre to expiate my sin. He 
would perbaps forgive me. then, and try to 
blot from his memory. shat one awful scene, 
I could even begr to see their. happiness, be- 
cause the pain that I should suffer. wopld he 
my fitting puniehment,” 

** Poor child! poor child! I pray, with.all 
my heart I may yes, see you a happy wife.” 

‘‘Toat will neyer bel” half fiexesly, 
“ Women like. me haye no,seoond love, We 
give our hearts once, and, forever, Tiere is 
no turning back for.uq. Qur very. sixengia 
ond intenaiby of passion makes us dangerous 


She Isys her pretéy. head. with its .shoré 
curls upon my Enee, and remains, in that 
position silent.and motionless; and.I, with 
pa aaa ding her, leaye hez undissuzhed 


-thonghaa. . 

Presently the soft, sweat, air.is clefts by.a 
voice—a reéfised voice, though weary aod 
faint, as though hunger and wans have taken 
away iis najural falnesa aud sweetness. Bas 
we old familiar words are. perfectly. distings 

us :— 

‘* Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming all alone 


Agajha springs to her feat, and looks ont. 

“Come here, Delvain! She is bots, girl! 
How I wish she wonld tura, her face.this. way. 
I hoze it matches her voice! How those 
odious men. are stariog at ber! She does not 
Sing like a common person, I wonder what 
dreadfol calamity has broughs her to such a 
pass?” And then the weary voios sings 
pathetically :— 


No flower of its kindred no rosebud is nigh 
To reflect back its blushes, or give sigh for sigh.” 


I am stagding by Agatha now, and to me 
there seems somathing strangely familiar in 
the thin and shriakiog form. 

Agatha’s ready band has closed. upon her 
purse. Inamoment she has flang wide the 
window, but the girl does nos turn her head. 

“T can’s hurl it at her as though she were 
® mere beggar!” says Agatha, holdisng up a 
coin, and then she galls softly, ‘Come here, 
I want you, girl’ 


her as the singer, ‘ 
4 é l ms ae : 
0, 
dear gizl in- bo, 
ay, iaraniabaaant 
gh aneneE &) .WOrd, Aaya, 
shed, ouly by 


& grea 


A. great, ory breaks, from 
‘' Myrtle! 
Abro 


h 
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support ber. A young fisherman standing by 
goes to her resoue before I can reach her. 

“ Osrry herin,” Agatha says, het ween laugh- 
ing and orying. “ Sheismy very dear friend,” 
and conaigning Myrtle. to his care, sho keds 
the way into our sitting room. 4 

What,s contrast they, present, the richly 
dressed Iady, the poor forloxn singes. Bat 
Agatha thinks nothing of this, a3 the pays 
the. man for his services and dismicces him, 
Then she.drops on her. knees beside the couch, 
orying,— 

“* Speak to me, oh! speak tome, cousin, Say 
you forgive me!” 

“*Bhe oannos hear you; she is in a soon,” 
I murmur, through my. teara. ‘“ Let.me 
attend her. Poor child! she looks half- 
starved. Where.are yonr smeiling salts, Ack 
Mrs. Forby if she hag any, wine or brandy in 
the house?” 

She darts away to do my bidding, returning 
presently with a small glass of port. Rajaing 
Myrtle's head, I force a little of the wine 
between her clenched teeth, and am rewarded 
by seeing a faint flicker of colour in the wan 
and wasted cheeks. 

“She is not dead,’’ says Agatha, trembling 
in every limb. ‘She ia not dead, Delyain!” 

“No, only extauated. See, she is coming 
round. Pray do no4 excite yourself. It will be 
bad beth for yon and for her,” 

I adminjgter more. wine, and presently the 
tired lida quiver, then open{slowly, and my 
dear girl’s eyes meet mine, wouderingly, 

‘Ig it true ?’’ she breathes. ‘‘Ia is true 
you are Mrs. Delvain? or is this anosher of 
my cruel dreama? ” 

“It is quite irae. Thaxe, lio still, you may 
fell ns all'Jater. Agatha.is hare; she bes been 
ill, and is not yes quite hexself. I don’stinkend 
you young people should agitate esch other.’ 

Bat Agatha ig not, never. was, amenable to 
reason, and now she oatshes Myxtle’s bande 
in hers, and kigses them again and agein ia a 
very paseion of remorse and anhmigaion, 

“T didn’t mean it, Myrtle, upon my seal I 
didn’t mean if.—I was,mad.—I must have 
been mad to act aa I did,. Daar, will you for. 
give me?” 

“IT am ashamed of you, Agaiha,’’ I say, 
sharply, secing Myrtle isin danger of breaking 
down, “You have no thought. Don't you 
sea the poor obild is starving. If you wizh to 
gerve.her in any way bring her food,” 

“Yon’re a heartless old wretch!" is her 
response, but she dashes off to do.my bidding 
all the same, returning qniokly. with,a dainty 
litéle repass neatly spread, 

‘* Kat that before you attempt to talk,” sha 
says, authoritatively. ‘Oh, Myrtle} I am so 
glad.to meet you. I thonghs you were dead, 
and I had murdered you!” 

** Poor Agatha !” my dear girlanswers, with 
outstretched hands. ‘I wag in fault too; too 
hasty to believe ill of you. I thought you 
were weary of havirg me, and ao I went 
Oh! .what a terrible time it has 


“I forbid any further convergation at 
present. What upreagonable creatures you 
are! How little respect you have for my years 
and authority.” 

“Delvain is very fanny in her austere 
moods,” langha Agatha, hysterically, ‘ but 
I'm sure abe is advising us for your good, so I 
promise tosay nothing antil youhaveeaten and 
rested. In the evening we will chatter to our 
heart's content, in despite of all tne chaperones 
in existence," 

From the way in which Myrtle despatches 
the viands before her I am sure it is long 
since she broke her fast. Sie looks so weak 
and faint too, as though a breath would blow 


| her away, that I know she bas enffered long 


privation. The once rounded cheeka have 
supk oruelly, and there are deep hollows under 
her lovely eyes; her profi'e,ia. ah 
cruelly, and her whale; appearance, is, indiga- 
tive of exiremie,want. 

As soon as possible I convey. her. to. my 
rpaminend Josding ban to. Jia .down. watoh by 
her until she f into a deep, oslm sleep, 





when I return to Agatha. We bave much to 
say to each other, much food for speculation, 
but we are notlefsJong undisturbed, A light 
knock a$ the door, and. Mrs. Forby appears, 
looking twenty degrees more preeiae and-digni- 
fied than ever. 

“TI understand, Miss Kirby, that-you- are 
the real occupant of these aparements!’’ is 
her opening and not very promising speech. 
Instantly Agatha assumes her mostaggressive 
manner, Whats foolish woman Mrs, Forby 
is to rouse her slambering temper. 

‘*You know perfectly well that FE am,” 
answers the girl. “ What dicagreeable thing 
heave you to ssy? Lei. me know ab once, 
Please {”’ 

‘*My house, as you are probably aware, ia 
justly esteemed for ite respectability. My 
lodgers are all of gentle birth and irreproack- 
able character. I canno’ permit any soandal 
to ruin my prospects, or reflsek upen my 
name, I merely wish to say thet a fircet 
finger is nos a fié inmate for Gioncester 
House.” 

“ Well! There-is mors behind this.” 

“Yes, Miga Kirby. I am sorry-to say that it 
that woman remains here I must req ised you 
to look for other and more suitabie ayart- 
mente.” 

“ Ab! thank you, I will do 80 atoncs; bus, 
Mes. Forby, you are not wise in your gepera- 
tion to judge by. appesrances only. And—ab, 
—stay a moment; of cconuxse as you ~have 
given, me pptica to quit, I consider myseit 
freed of the half of my expenses—I belicye I 
have the law on my side. You must allow 
me @ month's grace or a morth’s rental?” 

Now Agatha, has always. been #0 generous 
in money matters that Mrs. Forby looks 
aghast, She had not expscted so muck ‘‘eute- 
ness" from euch a fres-handed young lady, 
and she gays, in her moas austere manyer,— 

“Of conrse, Miss, Kirby, I cannot help 
myself, and if you choose to behave cig- 
honourably——” 

“ What!" interrapta Agatha, with -a flagh 
of her ‘old temper, which totelly routes onr 
landlady, ‘‘do you darc use.such ® word to 
me? Mrs. Delvain, pleage tell Jeannie to 
begin packing; the proprietor.of the Marine 
Hotel is probably educated beyond Mre. 
Forby’s prejadices, and will take as in, For 
the rest, madam, you will cbtige me by leaving 
the room.” 

I really feel sorry for the woman, ske Icoks 
50 dejected and creatfallen, 

‘‘T am sorry we should have Gisagreed, 
Miss Kirby,” she begins, but Agatha cuts:her 
short ,— 

* Leave the room; at present it is mine,”’ 
and the landlady beipg gone she begins 
making & hurried toilet, all the while galking 
to herself. “The old Pharisee! E-sgid che 
was a prig! I hatea prig. Well, T'll:keep my 
word; I'll not pay her a farthing more than 
than the law could compel, -Sheopght to 
suffer for her insolence, and she shall” 

Certainly Agatha’s temper ia not of the 
best; there is a great deal of the old natare in 
her yet. Still, flashed with exsitemens, she 
goes out to return in an inoredibly short 
time. 

“It is allright, my dear Delvain! Yon need 
not look so scared. Mine host of the. Marine 
ia willing, nay,anxions to take us in for a-year, 
a week, or a.day. Truly my fame has preceded 
me, and we may, shout defiance at onr delight. 
fal Mra. Borby. 

‘Bat, my dear,” I say, “is will not be 
pleasang for Myrtle to remain bore.” 

‘* She shall decide that herself when: she is 
well exough, Oh, Delvain! I can give her 
back to, him, and he will forgive me nov—s0 
at least I shall find content. ; 

In the evening, whilst Jeannie is stilt busy 
with our tranke, Mre. Forby appears, wearing 
& most deprecatory expressian. 

“Miss Richy, I would like to eperk to you 
@ moment, if you please.” 

ell, fmm linsening,” enid Agathe, with 
out lifting her eyes from her book. 

“IT want to tell you that I regres my harty 
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oondact, but I was laboaring under a great 
mistake; I did not see things quite in the 
won light. I athe adjeining — that 
the young person in ¢ j room . 
teothy respectable, I was worried. You er- 
stand, miss, that I am compelled to be rT 
particular as to my lodgers, I cannot aff 

to damage my good name—that I depend 
mpon my own efforts to gain a livelihood.” 

“To what does thia tend?” interrupts 
Agatha, coldly. ‘'I suppose you wish me to 
continue the tenancy of these rooms? Yes, I 
thought so. My good woman, itis quite out 
of the question —we leave here in the course of 
an hour. If there is anything you wish to 
know after we have gone, you can learn it by 
coming to the Hotel. I think there 
is nothing more to say,’ with a gesture of 
dismissal. 

‘ Only this, Miss Kirby. Am I to be the 
loser in this matter? "’ 

*' Certainly. I do not throw my money 
&Way ag you seem to suppose. You gave me 
notice to quit; you behaved towards me with 
insolence, highly unbecoming in a woman of 
your position. It is your own fault you are 


ieee” I begin afford i 

= Ny in, “you can afford it. 
Pas," les Mrs. Forby bear the whole 
barthen of her folly." 

‘‘Leave me to transact my business afier 
amy own fashion, if you please,” Agatha says 
in her sharpest manner, ‘“‘and this lesson 
will be a salutary one for Mrs, Torby. 
It isn’t good to have too high an opinion 
of one’s own teousness. Bring your 
account, and I will settle it.” Then, as the 
downcast landlady leaves the room, she 
turns to me, ‘I ought not to have spoken 
in such a way to you,” says this strange 
girl, ‘‘but she had made me angry, and you 
know by experience I am not nice to deal with 
in my moods. The little canting hypocrite! 
Perhaps she will be more carefal another 
time how she comments on her lodgers and 
their belo a! There, I know you are 
not pleased with me—yours is such a dear, 
expressive, old face; but you'll forget and 
forgive soon, and I've got the jolliest apart- 
ments at the Marine. It will be so much gayer 
there, and I am in the mood for gaiety.” 

So she settles her account in a businesslike 
fashion, and Mra. Forby, who is thoroughly 
awed by this new development in her whilom 
easy lodger, says anxiously,— 

‘I hope, Mies Kirby, you will not try to 
rejudice any ladies of your acquaintance 
rom renting my apartments.” 

‘Certainly not!" answers Agatha loftily, 
«‘T have no interest in you, now that I cease 
to be your tenant. I shall probably forget 
I ever w you long before the year is ous ! 
Mrs. Delvain, the fly is waiting for our 
luggage.” 

ben she goes into the adjoining room, 
where Myrtle atill lies sleeping; the door ia 
ajar, and I oan see and hear all that passea 
between the cousina, 

‘‘Wake up, you lazy little creature; wake 
up. Weare going to move our quarters, and I 
want you to dress.” 

Myrtle sita up on the bed, looking pale and 
bewildered 


‘*I—I don't understand anything yet,” she 
aays, ont her hands to her temples. 
“ Agat is it really you? and oh! what 
have you done to your hair? ’ 

“T wae ill,” ay me ‘and the barbarians 
gobbed me of my flowing tresses, but they'll 
grow again. Now dress yourself. Here is a 
coatame of mine; it will bea little too long 
and a great deal too loose, but it will serve 
your turn until we can get others. Here, let 
me — your hair—what a wealth of it you 

ve " 

‘‘Agatha,”’ Myrtle says, in a choked voice, 
‘I thiok I must have you always, or 
why are you so good to me now?” 

“Remorse, my dear, has grown q my 
conscience,” lightly. ‘‘ But there, we have no 
time for confession now. Delay it until we 
are settled in our new place; and to-morrow 





Lyle shall know you are safe with us. You 
see, I have forgotten my wicked and ill.starred 
passion. In the fature we shall be as happy 
as it is granted mortals to be!” 

With hasty bands she assists Myrtle with 
her toilet, and brings her out to me. 

‘Here she is, Mrs. Delvain! Haven't I 
worked a transformation? and to-morrow she 
will look more like the girl we used to know— 
and how I shall enjoy the shopping! Is that 
the cab? Come, cousin, take my arm!" and 
together they go out, I following in their 


Mrs. Forby ia in the hall. 

** Good-evening!” says Agatha, oheerfally. 
‘The Marine be at its beat with this san- 
set upon it. I hope your apartments will not 
be long vacant!" and she passes out. 

8 I ever understand this girl, with her 
queer mixture of generosity and meanness, her 

and evil moods ? 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Delvain!,” says the land- 
lady, with a profound curtsey. ‘I am sure I 
do not ry fy your position. Miss Kirby 
— = a , but she has not the instinots 

one!” 

Agatha's face amiles mockingly back at’her; 
bat I must confess I leave the house in any- 
thing but a triumphant fashion. I hate any- 
thing that savours of squabbling, 

The drive to The Marine is a short one, and 
it is not long before we are installed in our 
apartments by the very obsequious landlord. 

I think something of our story is known to 
him, for he certainly regards Myrtle with 
curious eyes. 

Bat, then, it is also a well-known fact in 
Stonyshire that Agatha is immensely rich, and 
g0 no questions are asked ; neither do we meet 
with any slights. In fact, when we appear at 
the table d'héte, the gentlemen are very atten- 
tive to Agatha, who is in the best of spirits, 
and looking her prettiest. 

Myrtle keeps her own apartment. 

‘* What a pity it ie,” she says, linking her 
hand in my arm on our way to our room, 
“ what a pity it is I have such an abominable 
temper! I’m not all bad, dear Delvain; but 
there are times when I would atick at nothing 
to get my own will, or hurt those who thwarted 
me! I am always sorry afterwards, though 
often Iam too proud to confess so much! I 
wish now I had not kept so strictly to my 
bargain with that canting littie Forby woman. 
I am half inclined to send her a handsome 
present. You know I hate to be thought 
mean. Bat, then, she would boast of it, and 
vow that I was afraid she would talk; so I'll 
forget to be generous. 

‘* Ah, Myrtle!" as we enter, ‘‘ how comfort- 
able you look! and actually there is a faint 
shade of pink on those white cheeks !'’ pinch- 
ing them. Have you been well attended? 
Yes? The proprietor seems a decent sort; 
but I wish he would not cringe and fawn like 
a French dancing-master |" 

‘** Agatha!’’ says Myrtle, ‘‘I want to tell 
you everything! You ought to know how I 
came to such a dreadfal pass !"’ 

“Tl not listen to-night! To-morrow, 
when you are rested, you will find me quite as 
inquisitorial as you wish. Now I'm going to 
play to you. This isn’t half a bad piano!” 
and presently we are listening to her render. 
ing of Mendelesohn’s songs without words— 
and Agatha is no mean performer, 





CHAPTER VIL 


Aaarua is early up the next morning. 

‘IT wrote to Lyle last night,” she says; “a 
telegram is usually so disappointing. Waita 
moment, my dear old mentor, you must see 
and approve the copy of my note,”’ and her 

pe over the pa ma most unpre- 
Fedented fashion. al . 

Presently she hands it to me. 

“That is a fac-simile of it,” and this is 
what I read :— 


cumstances I dare not if I would; but I hava 
news for you— news. Oome at once, 
mony ne i oa will tone 4 
you i hope an y you ve me, an 
think kindly of Lay de bog’ 

‘‘ Why do you not tell him all the trath?”’ 
I ask, returning the note to her. 

“‘T want to do so orally. I want to humble 
myself to the dust before him ; then he and 
she will know at last how deep is my remorse, 
how real my penitence! There, say no more, 
and not a word to Myrtle of this. Let me 
have my own way just this once, for my sun 
is ne and the night is closing around 
me!” 

A light step sounds outside, and instantly 
Agatha assumes a cheerfal look. 

“You, Myrtle!” she says, as her cousin 
enters. ‘ You have breabfasted, of course? 
I gave orders that you should not leave your 
room until you had done so. Did you sleep 
well? You are looking better already, isn 
she, Mamma Delvain?”’ 

‘ Decidedly,”’ I anawer, m room for 
my dear girl beside me. ‘It we might 
venture to walk out tc-day.” 

‘*Oh, no! please no!” ories Myrtle. ‘‘ You 
forget what my first appearance in Stonyshore 
was like!” 

**No, we don't; and you're a goose to worry 
over it! But you shall please yourself. You 
have but to command, and we to obey. Now, 
my dear, we are y to hear the story of 
your ane = M and so, without any preface, 
Myrtle begins her tale. 

* [ left Diplock as soon as it was light, and 
walked on to Prestham, where it was very 
unlikely I should be known, I had plenty of 
time before me. I knew my absence would not 
be discovered until I had put miles between 
us. At Prestham I waited about an hour for 
the up-train, and by 9 30 I reached London. 
I went straight to Miss Orafer's, never 
doubting I should find her, and she would 
help me in my search for employment. I 
never shall forget the awfal shock it was to 
find her gone away ! The new principal of the 
achool could give me no information concern- 
ing her; but I think she was sorry for me— 
she looked and spoke so kindly. 

“In my desperation I begged her to employ 
me, even in the meanest capacity, but she 
said she had no vacancy, that her assistants 
gave her perfect satisfaction ; then she recom- 
mended me to decent lodgings, and intimated 
that it was useless to prolong our interview. 
And then I was all alone in London, without 


with fear. The streets were so horrible, the 
men—so many of them—insolent, and every 
moment I felt I should disgrace myself by 
bursting into tears. I went to the lodging 
ref to, but the rent demanded was too 
high for my slender purse, and that is how 
you could not find me. 

‘Bat I wae fally resolved never to return 
to Diplock. Forgive me, dear Agatha; how 
could I know you heart had softened towards 
me? My one wish was to hide myself from 
you all, that in time I might be forgotten, with 
all the misery I had unconsciously caused. 
Day after day, week in and week out, I 
traversed those dreadfal streets, visiting 
agencies, answering advertisements, until I 
was heart sick and weary, and my little store 
of money was all bat gone. Nothing but 
starvation stared me in the face, and some- 
times I thought of enjing my wretched life by 
my own act; but thank Heaven, I was ‘re- 
strained by some power stronger than myself 
from committing that fatal, irremediable sin.” 

Agatha, sitting at her feet, sees herself 
of one hand, and droops her face, so that but 
its merest outlines may be seen; and Myrtle, 
wishfal as ever to her all possible pain, 
hastens to conclade story. 

** Two days ago I came to Newoourt—a place 
-— miles ee here—in answer — 

vertisement for a nursery governess, 
lady wrote that she believed I should be a 





“You will wonder that I, of all women, 
venture to write you. Under any other cir. ' 


suitable person for the post, and begged 
me to come down as quisk!y ac possible, as 


a friend to help or advise me. I was half mad ‘ 
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the children were more than she could manage 
unaided. I sold my ring to raise the neces- 
sary fands, and fall of hope travelled to New- 
court. Bat when my would be employer saw 
me, she professed herself disappointed. I did 
not look strong enough for my duties, and was 
too shabby. I sheught then I shoald have died 
of my disappointment; and oh! what was I! 
to do—penniless and in a strange place? I 
sank my pride and begged the woman before 
Se ae enety ailig Os on eaquetnns 
on me #0 68 y, me an impe 
impostor, and threatening all kind of dreadful 
things, that I was glad to escape. 

“ That night I elept in a tumble-down barn. 
Yesterday my hunger had grown so terrible 
that I felt that I must have bread, even if I 
stole it, I tried to sing—with what result 
you know.” 

*‘ Thank Heaven you did, or we might never 
have seen you,” Agatha says, with a wild 
burst of weeping. ‘Ob, Myrtle! you can 
never forgive me!” 

‘‘T have already done ao, dear cousin. Now 
les us agree never to speak of this sad time 
again. Oh, hush! Do not exhaust yourself 
by = violent sobbing!" and she kisses her 
tenderly. 

With the old angry gesture Agatha dashes 
aside her tears, tosses the short carls from 
her brow, and stands erect. 

‘‘T am a weak fool!” she says, being much 
given to wholesale eelf-vilifying. ‘‘I never 
used to be #0 easily moved, and I always 
hated weakness in any form.” 

“The weakness, as you are pleased to call 
it, is an improvement in you.” 

“Oh, thank you, mamma Delvain. Well, 
what is is?’’ as a waitress enters. ‘A tele- 

—for me?” and she almost snatches it 

m the —. “a Veo —- 
more, tears ‘‘He is com 
says, breathlessly, whilst shadow and sun- 

@ flicker over her face. ‘ He will be with 
us to-day! Myrtle, you will not grudge me 
the firat words with him? He does not know 
to what happiness he is coming—and you can 
TO, pen! oh, yes! Bat, decit th 

» yes » YOu as, ring ate, 
ats wit tae ated be yen totes 

“It is a part of my atonement. I will not 
spare myself; and now let me make you 
pretty. There is that loose pink gown of 
mine will suit you admirably; and I am goi 
to dress this mass of hair in the style I 
him once approve. I am nothing if not 
imperious,” 

And so ahe has her way, and Myrtle, looking 
very pretty despite her pallor and fragility, is 
advised to remain in the adjoining room until 
Lyle’s arrival. She ia sadly nervous and 
shaken by anxiety. Ae pea Agatha is 

us 


And towards evening Lyle arrives. He 
looks worn and aged, but there is a hopefal 
light in his honest eyes. Having shaken hands 
with me he turns to Agatha, standing slim 
and straight in the deepening shadows of the 
room, 

“I oame as soon as I could,” he says, 
gravely, ‘ Your message was urgent.” 

‘Thank you for your speedy response,” she 
answers, quietly. ‘It was through my evil 
passions that you lost your love, it is my 
great joy to know that in restoring her to you 
I am making what reparation lies in my 
power, and perhaps winning for myself your 
perfect pardon. I have the best of news con- 
cerning Myrtle for you.” 

Strong man as he is he pales through all 
hia bronze, 

“ She is well—you have seen her, perhaps? 
You know where I may find her?" 

“ Yes, she is well; bat, of course, she, too, 
has soffered, and bears signs of her suffering. 
Oh, I never can forget all that she has 
endured—the poor child! Bat she has for. 
given me, Will you not try to do the same }”’ 

“With all my heart. And now, for my 
love's sake, tell me where I may find her?" 

She moves quickly to the opposite side of 
the room, and opening a door, disappears a 








moment, When she returns she is not alone. 
Taking Myrtle’s hand in here she draws her 
forward, saying,— 

‘‘Take her, Lyle, and love her as she 
deserves to be loved | '’ and her voice breaks a 
little then ; and as with a glad ory Lyle clasps 
my dear girl in hia arms abe vanishes through 
the atill open door, I following quickly. 

Poor Agatha! poor Agatha! She lies, face 
down , on the couch sobbing heavy, tear- 
leas sobs, and I do not know what comfort to 
administer to such woe as hers. 

Presently she sits erect. 

There, it is over, Delvain! ‘ Richard is 
himself again.’ Bat when [ saw the love in 
his eyes, the light on her face, I felt I must 
shrick aloud. Iams enough now to face 
the fature—the dreary, dreary future. I do 
not think you will hear me murmur again.” 

And, indeed, she ia the first to offer the 
lovers co tulations, and this without a 
sigh or a hint of all that she endures, There 
muet be the making of a noble woman in 
Agatha Kirby. re e 

. - 


The wedding, which is to be a very quiet 
one, takes place at Stonyshore, Lyle having 
determined not to return to Diplock until 
Moyrtle ia made irrevocably his. So one morn- 
ing my dear girl and I walk to the quiet 
church, she weariag & ~~ white gown, and 
a broad-brimmed hat, trimmed with white 
nibbons and feathers. Agatha does not go 
with us. 

“T can bear many things,” she says to me, 
twisting her slim fiogera together in a nervous 
fashion, ‘but it ia a little beyond me to 
witnesa the consummation of their happiness. 
I will stay at home and superintend the 
decoration of the table. When once they are 
man and wife I shall exercise my common 
sense, and forget I—I ever felt the least little 
throb of love for—for the happy bridegroom.” 

So Myrtle and I go alone, and I give my 
dear girl into Lyle Falconer’s keeping for good 
or ill—and ah! thank Heaven it has proved 
all good. And having duly signed our names 
in the parish registry, we pasa down the aisle, 
and I only see a dark-robed figare standing 
half screened by a pillar. Poor Agatha, with 
her self-tormenting, restless spirit could not 
spare herself this one last pang. 

But she takes a short cut from the church 
to the hotel, arriving there before us. Indeed, 
ske runs downatairs to meet the bride with 
outstretched hands, and perhaps I am the 
only one present who realises one half of what 
she suffers. 

The breakfast passes off pleasantly, and at 
three o'clock the happy pair start for a 
month's tour through Germany, and Agatha 
announces her intention of going home, 

** Boon or late,” she says, ‘‘ I mast face the 
gossips of Diplock. I would rather get the 
ordeal over.” 

And I being nothing loth to return to the 
quiet Manor we are soon installed there, and 
only Myrtle’s vacant place reminds us of the 
changes that have come about since first we 
took up residence there. 

All through the next three weeks Agatha 
writes and receives so many letters that I 
cannot bat wonder over her voluminous cor- 
respondence, but I ask no questions—indeed, 
she would much resent such ocuriosity—bat I 
am gure there is something of importance 
about to Lappen. 

And I am not mistaken. Two days’ before 
Myrtle’s expected retarn she calls me into her 
boudoir. 

‘‘Tam going to startle you, Delvain, dear! 
I would not tell you any of my plans until 
they were all settled, and ye persuasions 
could not longer move me. I am tired of life 
bere, tired of pleasure, and so—prepare for 
a shock! I have joined the Protestant Sister- 
hood, called ‘The Bleeding Heart,’ and leave 
here to-morrow to enter upon my duties!" 

‘Oh! no, no!” I ory; ‘take no vows hastily. 
You will regret them; and, being so young, 
there is yet hope you may forget, and be some 


, day a happy wife.’ 


‘‘T shall never marry,” she anewers, calmly, 
‘‘and I have taken no vows. Iam only a sort 
of lay member of the sisterhood. My work 
will be chiefly confined to “slamming,” aad 
my wealth will help me there. As for you, my 
dear and true friend, I have provided for you 
by a py small annuity, and it is the 
wiah of our happy couple that you should 
make their home yours. The Manor is leased 
to Lyle Falooner for ten years.” 

But I plead tearfally,— 

‘Are you to be a stranger in your own 
home? Are we never to see you any more?” 

*‘Qocasionally I shall make a flying visit 
to Diplook, and—oh! there, don't look so dia- 
treased—I am going to make something of my 
hitherto idle life.” 

“Agatha, I want to thank you for your 
goodness, but I can’t. I never knew until 
now how fond I had grown of you,” 

‘‘I know you have been my best friend," she 
answers, gently, ‘If I had known you earlier I 
should have avoided all the mistakes and follies 
of my life. Now I ask nothing of you, but 
that you will not wholly forget. the unhappy 
self. willed giel who was not qaite angratefal 
to you for your love and care.” 

And I cannot answer for my tears; but 
Agatha understands. ; i ft 

Now, all these things happened eight years 
ago, and if you care to travel to Diplook 
Manor you will find quite a merry house 
party gathered there. 

Myrtle, sweeter and fairer than ever, with 
not a hint or trace of bygone suffering on her 
gentle face, is the very embodiment of the 
young Eoglish matron, whilst Lyle has the 
appearance of a thoroughly happy man. 

There are three children—Lyle, Agatha, and 
Evelyn (for the baby has my name)—and they 
all of them call me “‘ grandmamma!" Traly 
I am a very happy old woman! 

And now and again a tall, ascetic-looking 
woman visits us. She wears a strange garb, 
wholly at variance with her one-time love of 
dainty-gowna, 

She talke a great deal of her mission, of the 
work the sisterhood sccomplishes; bat she 
does not look happy. I am afraid her religion 
ia not of that sort which gives perfect peace. 
Alas, poor Agatha! Bat she makes mach of 
the children, spoiling them in every concsiv- 
able way, and it is an underatood thing that 
little Lyle will inherit all that remains of her 
wealth, together with the Manor and its 


grounds, 

* You love me!" I hear her gay once, pas- 
sionately, to little Lyle. ‘‘ You love ms 
dearly ?"’ 


‘‘Oh, yes, Auntie Agatha; bat please put 
me dowa; you hurt me!” 

Without a word she obeys, bat her eyes are 
fall of pain as they follow the little lithe 
figure flitting over the lawn. 

‘Tam not necessary to any one,” she gays, 
with a sharp breath, ‘‘Oh! when will the end 
come? Would I were dead!" 

My poor Agatha, may Heaven in its mercy 
send you peace | 

(THE END.] 








A mosrrorny voice comes from America on 
the passion for consuming chocolate, which ia 
not unrequited, we are afraid, on this side of 
the Atlantic. Five million pounds of the 
palverised meatof the cocoa bean found its way 
into the American stomach last year, and the 
American stomach suffered accordingly. 
Several persons died from the effect of over- 
indulgence in cocoa mixed with sugar, which 
is called Gog. roy are pane? 
cropping up of persons who have permanently 
injured sheir digeative powers by the habit of 
nibbling chocolate in lieu of food, and a fore- 
most New York physician has pronounced an 
emphatic opinion on the subject. This is 
described as @ ‘‘ chocolate age,” and those who 
prefer the little brown tablets toany other food 
are warned to remember that there is such & 





thing as ‘‘ chocolate inebriety.” 
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FACETLA. 


Tre man that knows it all rarely misses an 
opportuity to tell it. 

** Parrence" shouldbe taken off a monn. 
ment and put at the.end of a telephone, 

Contemrt is what we feel for the men who 
commit the sins we have no inolinatien for. 

‘‘Ir is very hard,” sighed the gas-mater; 
“T always register, bat,I-can’t vote.’ 

THERE are men who never say &@ good word 
for their wives, until they do it on a tomb- 
stone. 

Pretty much all ths philosophy in this 
world iz kontained in the following bracket 
[grin and bear it]. 

Taere is a Swiss proverb which says that 
‘* it takes a good many shovelsfal of earth to 
cover the truth.” 

Taree are three things that beat a dram 
for noise—one is a amall boy, and the other 
two are drumsticks, 

Sue: ‘All poets seem to be fond of. the 
sunset,’ He: “Yes, It tells them that thoy 
have no more meals to buy for that.day.”’ 

Groraz: ‘'Chapley is one of those fellows 
who have more money than braing, isn't he?” 
Jessie: “‘ ¥es; aud he is not rich, cither.” 

You may safely commié the child's clothes 
to the servant, bat the rest of the little one 
you had better take care of yourself. 

Jack (between paff-); “I do enjoy smoking 
&, good cigar occasionally.” Tom (smoking 
one of Jack's brand): “Yes, I should think 
you would—occasionally,”” 

M1s3 Parma: ‘* Mr, Plankett is very brusque 
and short with people, Isn't hea gentleman?" 
Mr. Leanders: ‘Hardly, I fancy. Ha only 
calls himself a gent, you know.” 

He; “ Will you be my partner ina game,of 
whist?’ She (archly): “Why should you 
choose me?" He (gallantly); “ Besauee you 
have suoh winning ways,” 

Jounny: ‘Paps, why do we say ‘ mother 
tongue,’ but never father tongue.” Papa 
(aighing): ‘ Because the mother always uses 
her tongue more than the father,” 

Cay any one tell why it is that when a 
woman is b2ing weighed she smiles, while a 
man having his weight ascertained always 
looks serious ?”’ 

‘** You claim that you were iasane when you 
proposed to her?” “Yes, sir.” “Can you 
prove it?” “Yes, sir.” “How?” “B 
producing the plaintiff in court, and letting 
the jory look at her.” 

* Tomy,” said an anxious mother to her 
boy, “your uncle wili be here to dinner to- 
day, and you must have your face washed.’ 
‘Yes, ma, bat s'posen he don’t come. What 
then?” 

‘Tet me frankly, sir, what do you think 
of my danghter's voice?’ asked a lady of a 
music teacher, ‘ Well, I think in your place 
I would have her take lessons in water- 
colours,” was the reply. 

Mrs. Newry Rica (to: Mr, Pompus Pompeii 
at the Symphony): ‘My daughter has a 
nataral ear-for music. She played a malady 
right off from ear that-she caught over to the 
Beidi concerts.” 

Tae professor, drawing a letter out of his 
pocket: “It is very strange, I’m sure I put 
thia letter in the letter-box, but,” searching 
farther, “goodness ‘gracious! where’s my 
handkerchief ? ”’ 

Mrs. Buripozer: “ Whenever I have a fuss 
with my hueband I send the children out in the 
gireet to play.” Visitor: ‘I've no doubt you 
mean well, but it isa bad idea to have the 
children out on the streets all day long.”” 

Mrs, McCracnie: " I've got a receipt fora 
pudding that will keep for a week.” Mrs. 
McCorkle: “My puddings keep too long 
now. I'd like a receipt for a pudding that my 
husband will eat at once.” 





Patrent (wofally): ‘Ob, deotor! I'm all 
twisted up with the rheumatism and neuralgia, 
Oh, do you think, doctor, you can get all-she 
pain outof me?” Dootor (kindly): ** Well, 
I will try to get all outof you I can," 

Beront Her True.— Little Lilian went out 
fora walkona windy day. A sudden gust 
enveloped her in a cloud of dust. “When her 
breath returned sufficiently she gasped, “Oh, 
mamma! I'm turning to dust and blowing 
away!” 

Tracuer (who believes in seasonable exer- 
cises, and who has been having the children 
read about poultry): ‘ And.mow can any one 
tell me what ‘ponltry’ means?” New Papil 
(confidently): ‘‘Yes'm. Poaltry is something 
you read 2 

Mrs. Wamuram is from Chicago, and_ her 
French pronunciation is somewhat lax. When 
she came back from Enrope a friend asked 
her if she had-been on the Eiffe! tower. ‘‘ No,” 
said she, “I went on one of these Cook’s 
towers.”’ 

Ds Sryzz: “ Issy, old man, you're married ; 
can’t you suggest some acceptable and appro- 
priate present for me to make my chum who 
is to be merricd next week?” Benedict: 
*' Certainly, my boy. What-do you think of a 
copy of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Loat?’” 

Mrs. Hrexs: ‘* Who was that gentleman at 
the ball ast night, covered with decorations?” 
Hicks: “That was the heroic Colonel 
Smitem.” Mrs. Hicks: ‘‘How did he win 
the decorations?’’ Hicks: ‘He slew two 
squaws and a papoose in the Dakota war.” 

He: “Here, darling, is the ring. I’ve had 
‘ Mizpah’ engraved in it.” She: ‘' What does 
that mean, John?” He: ‘Oh, it’s the thing 
for engagement rings, you know—believe it 
meana ‘ When shall we three meet again?’ or 
something like that.” 

Da. Toonona: ‘I hope you enjoyed my 
sermon this morning?" Miss Smilax: ‘Oh, 
I did, very much indeed!’’ Dr. Toolong: 
“What part did you enjoy most?” Miss 
Smilax: ‘ Oh, that part where you said, ‘and 
now fiaally, brethren.’ ” 

Buvsame Bare: “ I want to get a present 
for my husband, but I hardly know what to 
get.” Clerk: ‘‘ Why not get one of these nica 
silk mufflers, to wearevenings?” Bride: ‘‘ Qh, 
dear, no; my husband never goes out nights.” 
Clerk: “Well, you might get it for nex’ 
year.” 

Mamma: ‘*I seemz to me that your futare 
hueband is a little too exacting. He wants 
this, that and the other. I consider him a 
perfect nuisance.” Violet: ‘ Well, dear mam- 
ma, we can afford to indulge -him for once. 
Let him have his way now—you know it will 
be the last time.” 

Sur: “A pretty time of night for you to 
come home.” He: “A pretty time of night 
for yon to be awake.” She: ‘I have stayed 
awake for the last four hours waiting for you 
to come home.” He: ‘ And I have been keep- 
ing myself awake for the last four hours at 
tho club waiting for you to go to aleep.” 

‘' Tar loom of Nature bas woven another 
web!”—these were the words in which a 
sentimental school.teacher published the fact 
that hia wife had gotalittlc boy. A man 
named Snow best this when he sent to the 
paper the announcement that “ A little Snow 
drifted into my house last night.” 

‘* No,” she murmured, ‘‘I can never, never 
love again. It is useless to ask my hand. 
The only man. who ever inspired me with the 
tender passion (gallant attempt ats sob) was 
killed (sob) at the battle of—of—" (handker- 
chief.) ‘* Waterloo?" suggested the disap- 
pointed suitor, reaching for his hat. 

A prosperous quack was asked by a doctor 
how it was he had so many castomers. The 
quack took him to his window overlooking a 
crowded street, and said: ‘What proportion 
of the people passing do you think are sensible 
persons, with well-balanced minds?” “ Per- 
hap? one in ten,” was the rejoinder. “Just 
80,’ said the quack, ‘‘and I get the nine.” 


1 Suddenly he clasped 


Mopren Dramatist: “ I’ve. got another order 
for a new play.” Wife: ‘Did the manager 
furniah you with a plot?” “ Yes—er—that 
is, he showed me all the scenery he had." 


Caarrre: “What! Don’t you remémber 
Algie? It was he who had the beantifal dog 
dows at Margate last summer.” Maud: “Ab ! 
Sar ca him now. What beoame of the 

og?” 

Avyetomanic: “That's the way it goes. It 
we hunt foxes folks.say wo are cruel; if .we 
haunt aniseed bags folks langh at us. What 
can we hunt without exciting indignation or 
ridicule ?"' Small Boy: ‘ Rats!” 


At THE RestTavrant.—Between the customer. 
and the landlord: ‘I am sorry I didn't come 
to'dins here a fortnight ago.” “ Very good !ot 
of you, Iam sare, to say 60.” ‘Oh, not at 
atall. It is merely because the fish wonld 
have been fresh at that time,” 


Frep (enthusiastic young fellow off for a 
day’a sport): ‘‘Good bye, Charley; T wish you 
were going with me.” Charley : ‘* What aro 
you going to shoot, Fred?” Fed (ina buras 
of paenee): ** I never can tell tiil after I'vo 

red.” 


San (who dabbles in political economy) : 
‘Do you believe in the duty on sugar?" He: 
** Assuredly.” ‘ I don’t believe you know what 
it is.’ “Yes, I do. It is ‘aweets.to tho 
sweet,’ and I will prove it to you.’’ And his 
argument sounded much like a kiss, while her 
contention was not heard, 


*Daventer,”” said a stern father, “it 
that young man I saw here Iasi night and 
several nights comes again, I'll throw him ous 
of the house.” ‘That's all right, papa,” she 
said, with filial tenderness. ‘ He’s the cham- 
pion amateur slugger and all-reund athlete of 
the Muscle Clab, and is looking for enaps.” 

Hypscariy is always the pretence of other 
people—not ourown. Witners this little dia- 
logue: ‘'I despise a bypocrite,” says Boggs. 
"$0 do I,” says Cloggs. ‘ Now take Knoggs, 
for example; he's the biggest. hypocrite op 
earth. I despise thas man.” ‘Oh, yea; F 
try to appear friendly towards him. It pays 
better in the end.” 

Son 1x-Law: “All the troubles married 
people have in life are due to the mother-in- 
law. I don't suppose thereis an exception to 
the rale,”’ Mother-in-Law : ‘' How about Adam 
and Eve? Where was the Mother-in-law in 
that case?" Son-in-Law: “ Well, in that case 
bs serpent took the place of the mother-in- 

aw.’ 

Tury were walking out, on a perfectly 
cloudleas. night, in the light-of the big round 
moon, which seemed unusually bright and 
bsantifal. He was of a decidedly sentimental 
temperament; she was more matéer-of-fact. 
‘his hands and cried.out, 
raptaronsly: ‘Ob, Maude, look at the moon 
to-night! Ien'tit beautifal—beantifal!” ‘Ien's 
it, Henry! she replied, with equal enthusiasm, 
‘Is looks jast like a big fried egg—don’t is, 
dear?” 

Youxna Wire (anxious to make some ex- 
pensive purchases): ‘*My dear—ahem!--I 
presume you know everythivog English is 
fashionable now.” Husband: “So I have 
heard.” ‘ Yes. All the ladies.in my set are 
copying English customs. It's the fashion, 
you know, and of course you wouldn’é want 
your little wife to be regarded ag an excep- 
tion.” “Of course not. By the way, I saw 
in the paper the other day that all the English 
princesses were good cooks.” (Sabjeot dropped. ) 

**Erear!’’ There were italics in her voice 
that sent a thrill of apprehension through 
him. ‘‘ What isit?” heoried. “A hair on 
your coat lapel!” “It can’t be any one’s but 
yours.” ‘Do not think to deceive me, My 
hair is brown; this ia blonde, very blonde.” 
Edgar was silent for several heart-beats, and 
then, with a sigh of relief, enid: ‘' Yes, my 
dearest, Batthisis an old coat, When f{ 
last wore it to see you bionde hair was th’ 
! fashion.” 
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Tae Poet-Laureateship carries with it a 
pension of £270 a-year. ; 

Tae Princess Louize of Schleswig- Holstein 
is to be married to Prince Aribert of Anhals 
on Jaly 8.h. 

In nearly every German School the work 
commences at 7 4M. in summer and 8 am. in 
winter. 

Tur plames in the helmets of the French 
Dragoons are made of human hair. 

Tur next fashionable flower for decorations 
is liable to be a tulip. There is quite a craze 
for this flaunting blozsom just now. 

Tre Empress Eagéaie has benefited very 
much in health by her long stay abroad. The 
Empress does not intend returning to England 
directly. 

Fasnton has decreed that “more hair 
is be worn” this season, and there is 
even & prospect that the unlovely chignon 
may once more disfigure the head of lovely 
woman. 

Tur Dake of Norfolk is at Arundel Castle 
with his son, the young Earl of Arandel, who 
still maintains’ the slight improvement in 
health shown some months ago, but makes 
little progress of a marked or satisfactory 
kind. 

Tue Qaoen of the Belgians is still far from 
well, and her recovery will only be the work 
of time. She has this year bean compelled to 
perform her Easter devotions in the oratory 
adjoining her apartments-at Lacken. 

Sim Ricnarp Wattace is to be commemorated 
in Lisburn Oathedral (to which he was a 
liberal benefactor) by two large.etsined- glass 
windows, one of which is to.be given by Lady 
Wallace, and the other by a number of*his 
personal friends. 

Tus real trath abont the ‘ conversion” of 
the Grand Dachess Serge of Rassia is that 
she found that, if she remained a’ Lutheran, 
her continued residence in the “ Holy 
Empire was impossible, and, indeed, it was 
quite on the cards that her husband would 
get his marriage annalled. 

Tus New York belies have discarded gold in 
their ornaments and jewellery, and replaced 
it with silver, and—iron! In the latter 
material some really “‘ elegant’? chains have 
been turned out, the jliaks being made of 
metal of various shades and temper. 

Tue Dake of Connaught is showing himself 
& very keen soldier at Portsmouth, and by no 
means ebove considering the comfort and 
well-baing of the privates, The Dachess is 
becoming an immense favourite by reason of 
her unaffected, genial, pleasant ways and 
thoughtfal kindness‘for others. 

Tse Dachess of Edinbargh: will remain «ia 
Raseia: until the -end-of May. Her Royal 
Highness will make a Jong stay at Moscow 
with the Grand Dake and Grand Dachess 
Serge, a8 well ag with her brother.and sister- 
in-law the Emperorand:Empress. The Dake 
7 remain-at Devonport, with short intervals 
In sows. } 

Quzen Isazerza of Spain, who has made 

Paris her home since she was firat exiled from 
her former kingdom, is said to have won the 
favour of the Parisians by her dignified 
reserve. Ske is still thoroughly Spanish in 
her tastes and sympathies, and conducts her 
receptions at her residenes, txe Palais-de 
Castile, according to the strict court eti- 
quette, 
_ Tue Empress of - Austria has lost all 
interest in dress and courtly .ceremonials of 
State since the death of heron, The won- 
derfal parure of diamonda in process of con- 
struction for her at the time of his death was 
sold. She travela incognito about the Con- 
tinent in plaineet garb, but ker love for 
roses remains rap a 8 She atill delights 
in their perfame and tintings. 


STATISTICS. 


Nzarxy 900,000 grown Eaglish people can 
neither read nor write. 

Everrpopy in England gives on an average 
11a, 64, away in charity yearly. 

Tue total number of houses and shops in 
Great Britain is over 7,100,000, 

THE average consumption of meat in Aus- 
tralia by each inhabitant is equal to 276 lbs. 
per annum, or over three-quarters of a pound 
of meat every day of the yearby .cach man, 
woman, and child. 

Tue Onnard fleet of liners requires for its 
viotualling. in the course of a year, 3,656 
sheep, 1800 lambs, 2 474 oxan, 24 075, fawis, 
4,230 ducks, 2 200 turkeys, 2 200 geese; 53 tons 
of haw, 20 tong of bacon, 15 tons of cheese, 
831,603 eggs. 





GEMS. 


A most unsafe oriterion is public estima- 
tion; it canonises many an arch-hypocrite 
and martyrs many a saint. 

Noruine hinders the constant agreement of 
people who live together but. vanity and selfish. 
ness, Let the spirit of humility and benevo- 
lence prevail, and discord and disagreement 
will ba banished from the household, 

To act with common sense according to 
the moment is the best wisdom ; and the best 
philosophy is to do one’s daties, take the 
world as if comes, submié- respectfully to one's 
lot, bless the goodness that has given us 60 
much happiness with it, whatever it is, and to 
despise affectation, 

Lirr flakes of snow that fall unperceived 
upon the earth, the seemingly unperceived 
events of life succeed one another. As the 
snow gathers together, 80 are habits formed. 
No single flake that is added to the pile pro- 
duces a sensible change; no single action 
creates, however it may exhibit, a man's 
character. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A spoorron of galt thrown into thie oil of a 
lamp makes it burn brighter, 

To Cxrzan Oxmcrota.—Oilcloth must be 
wiped perfectly dry as it is washed. Use 
little soap, and this in tepid water; change 
often. A good soft brash and a piece of dry 
flannel will make oilcloth look like new, 
especially if linseed oil or skim milk be wall 
rubbedio after ‘washing, If, in addition to 
these precautions, the cloth is varnished 
anuually ié is almost indestructible. 

Torry.—One pound pale yellow sugar, two 
ounces butter, one teaspoon ginger or other 
flavonring, ® pinch of cream of tartar, and one 
teacup.water. Boil the sugar, ginger, cream 
of tartar, and water for a few minutes, then 
add the butter and boil s few minutes longer. 
Have a spoon in cold water, pnt this spoon in 
the toffy and back in the cofd water again, 
and if it hardens on the. spoon quickly, it is 
ready. Toffy should be very little stirred; 
pour it out.on a buttered flat. dish, 

Dove Nots.—T wo teacupfuls of flours, one 
teacupfal of sugar, one tearpoonfal of soda, 
half. teaspoonful of tartaric acid, one egg, half- 
teacupfalof milk, Mix in a,basin the flour, 
sugar, soda, and.-acid. Beat up the. eggand 
add.a.little of. the.milk.to,it.. Pour this in 
among:the dry:thinga, mixing well. Jast put 
in as much milk as moistens it all barely. 
Have a good deal of Jard or dripping just 
beginning to smoke. Pat the paste into it.in 
small dessert. spcomfuly,.aud fry till, the nuts 
atebrown. They -muaet: bo termed often, and 
noi fried too quickly. Take them out-of the 





pan and roll them in sugar, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sr fiest watches were made in Narembarg 
in 1477. 

Tuere are twenty monarchies and twenty- 
five republics in the civilised world. 

Tarrt is hotel accommodation in London for 
150 000 persons, 

One of the first acis of the new Japanese 

parliament has been to repeal the-role thad 
forbade women to bs present as listeners to the 
debates. 
Amone the Tartars, if the wife ig ill. treated 
she complaing to the magistrate, who, attended 
by the principal people, accompanies her to the 
house and pronounces & devorce. 

Tne oyster is one cf the strongest creatures 
on theearth. The force required to. open an 
oyster is more than thirseen handred times ita 
weight, 

Ning hundred and fifty snbmarine telegraph 
cables are now ia operation, most of them ia 
Earops; their total length ia cyer ninety 
thousand miles, 

Tue modern: war-ship has, powerfal engines, 
bat she cannot make speed—that is to say, for 
any distance. Oompared .with her .engine 
possibilities, her coal-carrying capacity-is ladi- 
crously small, 

Noumper flates have lately bsen found in a 
rock cellar in Egypt. Although very old-they 
are in perfect condition, and it is expected that 
they will give interesting evidence of tho 
Egyptian musioal scale. They have been taken 
to Eogland, 


Tae Mormons are leaving Uish for Mexico 
in large numbers, They have a tract of land 
in Chihuahua one hundred ard twenty-five 
miles long and fifteen wide which they are 
settling up. Is ie estimated that.at least. tro 
thousand families will depart for the land of 
promise the coming summer. 

Tar way to test oranges isto “heft” them 
in your hands; pick ont the thin-skinned, 
heavy fruit, and you will be all right. The 
light-weight fruit is apt to be jriceless, & con- 
dition caused either by a slight freezing while 
on the trees, or more probably by the poverty 
of the gcil in which it grew. 

Ix winter, Ragsian pedestriansaresaved one 
social observance, When they go abread, with 
the thermometer at twenty: five below zcro, they 
resemble nothing so much as two-footed beare, 
in their long, far garments. Consequently no 
one is expected to recognise his friends, or to 
puli off his great far hat in courtesy to a pass- 
ing acquaintance, 

Tuere is no hod carrying in Japan, writes 
correspondent from Tokio, The natives: bave 
a method of transporting mortar which makes 
it seem more like play than work—to an on- 
looker. Three men were repairing the roof of 
a one story building the other day by resetting 
the heavy black tiles in mortar. The mortar 
was mixed in a pile on the street. Ooe man 
made this up into balls of about six pounds’ 
weight, which. he tossed up to a man who 
stood ona Indder. midway between tha. roof 
and the ground, This man deftly caught the 
ball and tossed ié¢ up to the man who stgod on 
the roof, This was playing bail-to good pur- 
pose. 


Wuen the kitchen range is “' cleaned ont” 
there will be found in the fine under the oven 
& considerable quantity of grey dust.. It is 
not ashes exactly, nor yet soot, but a smoke 
deposit, ae near akin to lamp black as acoal 
fire ia able to produce—sofd;tigkt, impalpab'e, 
finer than the finest flour, Not many among 
those who throw this into the ash-bin are 
aware that this is the best thing in the world 
for poliching tinware, far surpassiag all the 
prepared powders.and pastea sold for that par- 
pose. Apply it to the tin with a.damp elosh, 
and a few strokes wili produce such a lastre 
@3 is on new ware,-or as the engraver puts 





upon his zinc plates,-by the use of charcoal. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Taytorn.—Apply at one of the rooms in question. 
Eriquerre —Etther form may be used indifferently. 
M. 8.—The back rent can be recovered. 
Evenaosys.—Declined, with thanks. 


Ewrnacep Lanpiorp.—You can sue in the county 
court for rent. 


Waica 1s Wuicn?—The statements you quote are 
identical, 


Awxiovs Farm Onz.—Yes ; cousins of any degree may 
marry. 
Mar Maniay.—The C in Celtic is usually pronounced 


Youice.—We do not know what you mean by a 
private churchyard. 

Antiquaniay.—In the year 1869 Good Friday fell on 
March 26, 


E. A. R—It is fully understood that the record of the 
City of Paris remains unbroken. 


Mocs Mazniep (Aston).—A man Is not compelled to 
maintain his mother-in-law. 


Emigrant.—A tothe Emigration Office, $1, Broad- 
way, London, 8. W. 
mente was declared against Russia March 28, 


Costar? SunscrisEr.—The notice should be given on 
or before the day on which the rent is due to be paid. 

Scoris.—Perth was the capital of Scotland till 1482, 
the reign of James ITI. 

LoyaL Suvsyzct.—Parliament comes to an end by law 
at the end of seven years from its election. 

Per.—It would be legally sufficient to give the name 
by which she was generally known. 

A VoLurrzen.—The Minfe rifle was never used In the 
British army. 

yoy gee pee © peels 
by the archbishop, and on special cause 

pe et yar gece et 
rate of any town in the kingdom. 

A ae Moruzr.—She may gtve the things to 

she pleases ; eg oo tee ern 

Fars Barrow —The total abolition of was 
quuttontinetialtanastah income 1862. 

Sra Roazr pe Covertey.—The title of count in Italy 
ranks before that of baron. 

A Lover or tae Reapes.—No. He cannot marry 
again unless he gets a divorce. 

Juanrra.—In the case of a distraint the bailiffs must 
leave bedding and clothing to a value not exceeding £5. 
eS er 
uty. 


C. H.—A hawker’s license would be necessary. Sach 
@ Hoense costs £2 a year. 

R. A—The Princess Alice was run down by the Byzwell 
Castle on Beptember 8, 1878. 

i, bn gy of the Suez Canal, from Port 
Said to Suez, is 96 

Par.—Lord et was born at Golden Bridge 
House, county Dublin, on June 4, 1833. 

Crarnexce —The Admiralty Office is at Whitehall, 
Londoa, 


Tavs Bure —The University Boat Race last year took 
place on Wednesday, March 26. ° 

Anxious Tzwant —A tenant is able to repair all 
windows broken during his tenancy. 

Cetra.—1. The diamond ia the hardest known mineral, 
but it is easily fractured. 2, No. 

Macsetu.—No duke or peer in Scotland stands In any 
sense near to the Scottish Crown. The stories to the 
contrary are all nonsense. 

In Nexp or Inrormation.—It would be necessary for 
the signature to the deed to be witnessed in the ordinary 
way. 


Jack 8.—If the emplosé leaves his service without 
giving the prescribed notice he can be sued by his 
employer for 


A Farrarc.t Svuzscrissr.—All receipts of £2 and up- 
wards must be stamped, however the money may be 


Unortz.—It is illegal for any person not holding a 
pawnbroker’s license to take pledges in pawn for money 
advanced. 


Rorvs.—All Hampshire wills are proved at the Dis- 
trict Probate Registry at Winchester, where they may 
‘be seen and copies obtained. 

P. 8. &.—You may use the articles freely, always 
provided they have not been copyrighted, which will be 
stated on the copy. 

TrovusLep Janz —If you were engaged at weekly 

wane oo ane ential to 0 eats alee entes Gi 
esieeed tor gross misconduct. 

Timz.—The public clock usually relied on 

hbourhood would would probably be tan us tbe cored 
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4 L VU. E —a« Kottle-drum is an toformal social 
gathering, given by a ledy to ladies, and tating piace in 
the afterncon and <7 eventog. Light 
with tea are served at it. 


A Constant Reapsr —Most orphanages of import- 
——s ant —— ** Night and Day,” feened 
by Dr. Barnardo, ey Cause bt tell 
what you want to fon a _ 
Nec’s Sweerseart.—Government annuities, cer- 
tainly. Ask at post « flive where there is a savings 
Se eee 
ments necessary to secure benefit at different ages. 
Comscioos oF Respunsistciry.—A godfather under- 
takes to see that the chud bas a proper religious train 
ps be hen why hm Ln anaes Asa matter of 
the appointment is 
congas, pan —We donot nw of wy pub 


the Foundling Hospital, where regulations 
strict, Bat you will get all information by writing 


Macwrer.—Pay no attention to the impudent 
mand. Let him get p At Dg Toa will 


piged that you never eogagod_ hls sevice, 


Nariowattst.—The present Honse of Commons con- 

slats of 670 members, At the end of Ja«t year it was 
ted as follows :—Conservatives 307, Giadstontan 

Liberals 205, Nationalists 86, and Liberal Unionists 72. 


Pourrio1ay.—The t Parliament was elected in 
Jaly, 1886, and consequently = it sat he its fall 
= period ft would not be dissolved till July, 


GOD B.ESSs US ALL! 
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~ —A landlord may legally distrain for amet 
Tita ht ivtaah ol pense 

respo ‘or 
fastenings. 


An IysornEp Neicusovr.—It pee overhang your 
neighbour's land he is entitled to cut off the overhanging 
branches, but he must not do so at a time of year when 
it would be likely to injure the trees. 

a —l. A gimmal-ring ts described by Webster 

of ‘‘joint-work, whose parts move within each 
aon, as a —7 or fuleaschine 1 rings.” 2. Try 
an ency: 

PouzzLEep . Coops was a well-known 
maker of violins in Cremona. The inscription on your 


es that it is a copy of one made by him, the 
“atten ufacture being 1690. ’ 


are pepe a —Parents are ped to el 

lor a son of eighteen years, stron; 

—_—- oa py you ; but they are liable if he 
becomes chargeable to the parish. 


taken “with a of salt.” They are apt to form a 
very hard, ible mass in the which the 
salt tends ive, thereby much ai to the 








however, she becomes chargeable 
liable to contribate to her support. We cannot advise 
him further. 


Reouiar Reaper.—The term “‘ Blue Faunel Line” is 


Anxious To Kxyow.—'' The Friends of the Clergy 

street, Strand, W.C ) allo * pensous bo LY.- weed 
we wa 

orphan unmarried daughters of clergymen, so far as ite 
funds permit, 

BH. W —A master or mistress is under no legal obliga- 
Go eer cay see 6 ane a 

cy 
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honesty or otherwise. The term 
“servant” in this case includes “clerks or other 
employ; és," 

Geen stn oe 

competitions? They are mere 

waste of time, add nothing to the tors’ atock of 

knowledge—except it may be the of his own 
folly—and take money out of 


Emperor Chinung 2737 2.c., to whom 
and medicinal knowledge is traced. 
TuroLocy.—We are inclined to think that the more a 
man theorises and speculates about the less 
feels ite power. It et ee tes 


poor, illiterate person may often be much nearer heaven 
than the brainiest religious philosopher. 


Hat.—An absolute right to the use of light for a 
dwelling is obtained by the 
interruption, 


F 


R O. B.—Oomparativ. few readers 
know, or Secon abtiiel teeomn' bsltoae @ knot 
is more than a mile, and that six of the former equal 


taken as generally the times when ether- 
lands were struggling the of 
One os Dirricuttizs.—A wife, b living with and 
by her hus’ has no authority in law to 
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NOTICE —Part 352, Now , price Sixpence, post 
free, Bightpence. Seo WoL, LV boead te loth aa Oa. 
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